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shipments to and from mills are so 

numerous and varied in character as 
to make it worth the while of every mill- 
manager and flour dealer to have as 
broad an understanding as possible con- 
cerning the scope of some of the more 
important legal principles governing the 
liability of carriers by rail. Accordingly, 
this article is designed to afford infor- 
mation as to the law of conditions which 
frequently arise in the course of the mill- 
er’s trade between the time freight is 
loaded and its actual delivery, so far as 
concerns right of action against the 
carrier, 

\ carload of flour is damaged or de- 
stroyed by fire while standing on the 
private switchtrack of the mill at which 
it has lately been loaded. Is the proposed 
carrier liable for the loss, or must it fall 
upon the mill, supposing, of course, that 
the fire is not attributable to negligence 
on the mill’s own part, and was not 
caused by some careless act on the car- 
rier’s part which would subject the rail- 
way company to liability on a ground 
independent of its relation as common 
carrier, as where fire is communicated in 
a negligent manner by a passing locomo- 
tive or where right of way is burned over 
by section-men in so careless a manner 
that the fire escapes control? 

A general rule of law makes a railway 
company liable to an owner of freight 
for any loss or injury arising in the 
course of actual transportation, or while 
the shipmenf is under the company’s cus- 
tody or control as a common carrier, ex- 
cepting only those losses or injuries 
caused by an “act of God,” “the public 
enemy,” seizure under legal process, etc. 
But, to reach a solution of the question 
above stated, we must first determine 
whether the car of flour had conie under 
the railway company’s “custody or con- 
trol as a common carrier” before the fire 
occurred. In other words, when does a 
railway company become the “carrier” of 
a particular shipment? 


T's risks of litigation incident to 


WHEN CARRIER’S LIABILITY BEGINS 


The courts all agree that where goods 
are received by a railway company to be 
forwarded in the usual course of business 
the liability of a common carrier attaches 
immediately. There must be proof that 
the company has accepted the freight for 
transportation. But it is not necessary 
that a bill of lading shall have been 
issued nor that the freight charges shall 
have been paid, if it appears that it was 
not intended that either of these condi- 
tions be performed before the shipment 
should be put in actual transportation. 

And it is quite clear, on the other 
hand, that actual issuance of a bill of 
lading or prepayment of the charges will 
not impose liability on the company, if it 
appears that the shipment was not ready 
to be moved at the time of the loss or 
Injury. 

As said by the Missouri Court of Ap- 
peals, “the carrier’s duty and obligation 
always attach as soon as the delivery of 
goods for transportation is completed so 
as to place upon it the exclusive duty of 
Seeing after their safety. . . The de- 
livery of the goods and the acceptance 
of them, therefore, necessarily precede 
the execution of the bill of lading. 

“It would seem that if the delivery and 
the acceptance of the goods is for imme- 
diate transportation, and they are not 
merely held by the carrier to await the 
further convenience of the owner before 
he ships them, the delivery and accept- 
ance is a part of the entire transaction 
between shipper and carrier, and the lia- 
bility should at- once attach, since the 
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contract has in fact been made, and the 
bill of lading is only evidence of it.” 

On a review of pertinent judicial au- 
thorities it is clear that where a car has 
been spotted at a mill for loading and 
has been loaded for transportation to a 
specified point, and the proper represent- 
ative of the railway company has been 
notified that the car is ready to be moved, 
the relationship of carrier has been cre- 
ated and the railway company becomes 
an insurer of the safety of the shipment, 
in the absence of any showing of inten- 
tion on the part of the shipper to still 
hold the car out of actual transit. 

But, ordinarily, it must appear that the 
destination of the car had been fixed; 
mere loading and sealing of a car with- 
out advice to the railway company as to 
its destination, would be no such delivery 
to the carrier as to afford a basis for 
holding the company to its strict liability 
sas insurer. 

CUSTOM AS A FACTOR 

The question as to when a car has been 
delivered by a shipper to the railway 
company will be affected by considera- 
tion of well-established custom between 
the parties disclosing intention as_ to 
when it was intended that the car-should 
pass to the company’s control. To illus- 
trate this point, I cite the case of Cin- 
cinnati Grain Co. vs. Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co., decided by the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals. There it 
appeared that it was a custom between 
the parties that cars loaded at an elevator 
at Latonia should not be routed from 
there, but taken over to yards in Coving- 
ton and there routed, a bill of lading be- 
ing given at Latonia in the usual form, 
showing that the car was to be taken to 
a certain track in Covington. 

On these facts it was decided by the 
court that the cars were at the risk of the 
carrier from the time of delivery at the 
elevator, where a car was lost before it 
reached the Covington track, although the 
final destination of the car was then un- 
known. The court said, however: “If the 
carrier had carried this car of Wheat to 
the southbound track in Covington, and 
it had been destroyed while waiting there 
for the consignor to route it to its final 
destination, a different question would be 
presented.” 

In the case of Cox vs. Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railway Co., it ap- 
peared that it was a shipper’s custom to 
notify the defendant’s freight agent when 
cars were loaded, giving the consignee’s 
name, the destination and routing, but 
this was not done in the case of a car 
which was destroyed by fire in the night- 
time following completion of loading. 
Hence, the Oklahoma Supreme Court ex- 
onerated the defendant from _ liability, 
the fire not having been shown to have 
resulted from negligence on defendant’s 

art. 

The court followed the rule applied by 
the courts of other states to the effect 
that,. although a car be in the physical 
custody of a railway company, by reason 
of standing on its tracks, its liability is 
merely that of a warehouseman, who is 
liable for loss only when caused by his 
carelessness, until the shipper has not 
only relinquished control over the car, 
but has also given the railway company 
notice of the readiness of the shipment 
for transportation. 

The rule that a railway company be- 
comes an insuring carrier of a shipment 
on “acceptance” thereof does not require 
proof of express acceptance. It being 
the duty of such a company to carry all 


freight tendered to it, subject to proper 
regulations, acceptance will be implied 
from proof of tender of a shipment for 
transportatign conforming to such regu- 
lations. 

In order to bind a railway company by 
notice to an employee of readiness of a 
car to be moved, it must be within the 
scope of the employee’s duties to receive 
and act upon such notice. 


VALIDITY OF RELEASE 

As to interstate shipments, at least, it 
has been held that a railroad cannot 
avoid liability for loss of a shipment in 
its custody before actual transportation 
by showing that, in consideration of a 
lease of part of a right of way for ele- 
vator purposes, the shipper agreed not 
to hold the company liable for fire losses. 
Said the Kansas City Court of Appeals, 
in the case of Morrison Grain Co. vs. 
Missouri Pacific Railway Co: 

“Under the federal regulations govern- 
ing interstate shipments, the defendant 
cannot by a mere stipulation in an inde- 
pendent contract such as a lease of an 
elevator, having no connection with the 
contract of shipment of goods, relieve 
itself of liability as a common carrier. It 
can do this only in the mode pointed out 
in such regulations so that all shippers 
will be treated alike, which would not be 
the case if defendant were allowed to ab- 
solve itself by a clause in a contract leas- 
ing a piece of property to the shipper. 
. . . If the defendant could relieve it- 
self of liability by. a special contract to 
one shipper, it could in this manner make 
all sorts of discriminations which the 
interstate commerce laws are designed to 
prevent.” 

It having been established in a given 
case that at the time freight was lost or 
injured while in the custody of a railroad 
company the relation of common carrier 
had attached, question is usually raised 
as to whether the cause of the loss or 
injury is one upon which the company 
may be held legally liable. 


CARRIER AS AN INSURER 


The law is clear and certain on the 
point that, subject to a few important 
exceptions, a common carrier is an in- 
surer of the safety of goods while in 
transit, including the time while the 
freight is awaiting actual movement after 
its receipt by the carrier, and extending 
up to the time when the relation of com- 
mon carrier terminates. The practical 
difficulties which arise in the ordinary 
course of business under this head in- 
volve the scope of the exceptions to the 
general rule just stated. 

“Acts of God,” causing loss of freight, 
are the basis of the principal exception 
to a carrier’s liability for damage not re- 
sulting from negligence on its part. 

“There is some difficulty in framing a 
concise, comprehensive, and _ accurate 
definition of the term ‘act of God,’ as 
that term is used and understood when 
applied to occurrences causing damage 
for which the carrier is not liable,” said 
the Texas Court of Civil Appeals in the 
case of Texas Star Flour Mills vs. Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co., a case 
in which plaintiff sued for injury to a 
shipment of flour caused by rain after a 
storm had unroofed the car. 

“We think it settled, however,” pro- 
ceeds the same court, “that when the in- 
jury is due directly and exclusively to 
natural causes, without human interven- 
tion, and no amount of foresight or care 
which could have been reasonably re- 
quired of the defendant could have pre- 
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vented the injury, it should be regarded 
as an ‘act of God,’ for which the defend- 
ant is not liable. . . . All that is re- 
quired to make an occurrence an ‘act of 
God’ is to show that it was so unusual 
that it could not have been reasonably 
expected or provided against.” 

Applying this test, the court decided 
that defendant railway company was not 
liable for the injury to the flour, it ap- 
pearing that, although stronger cars than 
the one in which this shipment was made 
were manufactured and in use by rail- 
ways, the particular car was not so de- 
fective that the railway company could 
have reasonably foreseen that it was apt 
to be unroofed by storm. 

In other words, there was no negligence 
on the part of the company, concurring 
with the storm, to produce the loss, and 
hence no liability. ‘The decision was in- 
fluenced by undisputed testimony to the 
effect that the car was of standard make, 
comparatively new, and was found to be 
in good condition when carefully inspect- 
ed the day the flour was loaded. 

Through numerous decisions of courts 
of authority it has become a settled rule 
that unprecedented floods, of such mag- 
nitude that the ordinary safeguards pro- 
vided by the carrier are wholly insuffi- 
cient to withstand their effect, are within 
the term “act of God.” The Kaw Valley 
flood of 1903, in which much freight was 
lost in the Kansas City yards, affords a 
good illustration of such an unusual and 
unexpected flood as relieves a carrier 
from liability when ,shown to be the 
direct result of the loss. 


CONCURRING NEGLIGENCE 


But it is not to be understood that an 
“act of God” will excuse a carrier from 
liability when it can be shown that some 
wrongful or careless act on the railway 
company’s part has exposed the shipment 
to the injury, as where, except for wrong- 
ful diversion of the freight from its 
billed routing, or for unreasonable delay 
in transportation, the car would not have 
been caught by storm, flood, lightning or 
other inevitable force. And liability may 
be fixed upon the carrier by showing 
that the approach of an unprecedented 
flood was known in ample time to have 
afforded opportunity to the carrier to 
remove the imperiled freight to a place 
of safety. 

The principle stated in the last para- 
graph is well illustrated by the decision 
of the Alabama Supreme Court in the 
case of J. A. Elliott & Son vs. Alabama 
Great Southern Railway Co., wherein de- 
fendant was held liable for damage to a 
shipment of flour done by a cyclone 
shortly after the car arrived at its desti- 
nation, but before the consignee had had 
reasonable opportunity in which to re- 
ceive the shipment. Liability was predi- 
cated upon the fact that the defendant 
had negligently delayed for four days in 
putting the car in actual transit after 
receiving it. 

Said the Alabama court: “This court 
holds that the negligence, resulting in the 
delay at Birmingham, continued to be an 
active cause until the plaintiff had had a 
reasonable time, after the arrival, within 
which to remove the goods. Hence the 
causes were concurring, and the defend- 
ant cannot claim that the cyclone was the 
only proximate cause.” 

In a similar case, the Minnesota Su- 
preme Court has said: “The rule that 
permits a carrier to excuse his negligence 
by an ‘act of God,’ overtaking him while 
thus in fault, seems to us unsound.” 

In the case of National Rice Milling 
Co. vs. New Orleans & . Northeastern 
Railroad, the Louisiana Supreme Court 
decided that defendant was liable for 
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loss attributable to failure to take reason- 
ably prompt steps to remove cars from 
low tracks which were flooded after de- 
fendant was informed of the danger, al- 
though the waters reached a higher point 
than was predicted by the weather bureau. 


OTHER EXCEPTIONS TO RULE 


The carrier is not an insurer against 
loss or damage resulting from interfer- 
ence of a “public enemy,” which term 
has been interpreted as including mobs, 
armed forces, etc., of such superior 
force as to overcome any resistance the 
carrier might reasonably be expected to 
offer. Capture of a car of flour by 
Villistas would illustrate this exception. 

Seizure of goods in transit under valid 
legal process is another excuse available 
to the carrier as ground for delay in 
making rage or failure to deliver. 
But there are decisions to the effect that 
where the seizure is palpably not author- 
ized by law, as where a car was held on 
mere telegraphic order from a sheriff, it 
affords no defense to the railway com- 
pany. Valid seizure may be by attach- 
ment, replevin,. garnishment or under 
such police regulations as are embodied 
in pure food laws, etc. 

To afford excuse, however, the seizure 
must be without collusion on the part of 
the carrier, and must be promptly re- 
ser ge to the owner of the anole The 

uty to give notice to the owner arises 
under the broader rule that the carrier 
is bound to use ordinary care and pru- 
dence to minimize the loss to result from 
any of the excepted causes hereinbefore 


Under the last-stated rule, it has been 
held that, where goods have become wet, 
the carrier must dry them if that is a 
reasonable precaution, under the circum- 
stances, to avoid further deterioration in 
value. 

What the law denominates “burden of 
proof” is often an important matter in 
suits to fix liability upon a carrier for 
loss or injury to freight. The burden 
shifts from one party to the other as 
follows: First, the shipper or consignee 
suing must show that the goods were de- 
livered for transportation in good order, 
there being no presumption in favor of 
plaintiff on that point. Then the burden 
shifts to the defending carrier to show 
that the loss resulted from an “act of 
God,” or other cause prima facie exempt- 
ing liability. If the defendant sustains 
this burden by the greater weight of the 
evidence, the duty of making affirmative 
proof ‘sways back to the plaintiff, re- 
quiring him to show, if he can, that 
negligence on the carrier’s part exposed 
the shipment to loss within the legal prin- 
ciples above discussed. 


THE QUESTION OF DELAYS 


Having now shown some of the more 

important legal principles aia | to the 
creation of a railway company’s liability 
as a common carrier of goods, and to its 
status as an insurer of the safety of 
freight, there remain to be discussed rules 
bearing more particularly upon delays in 
transportation and upon delivery to the 
consignee. 
“The obligation of the common carrier 
is to transport the goods safely and within 
a reasonable time,” has declared the West 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals. 
“What is a reasonable time is not sus- 
ceptible of being defined by any general 
rule; but the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case must be adverted to in order 
to determine what is a reasonable time in 
that case. ._But it may be said that the 
mode of conveyance, the distance, the 
nature of the goods, the season of the 
year, the character of the weather, and 
the ordinary facilities of transportation 
are to be considered in determining 
whether, in the particular case, there has 
been an unreasonable delay.” 

Reference is properly made to the 
usual time for carrying a shipment be- 
tween two given points, in solving a ques- 
tion whether delivery has been made 
within a “reasonable time” in a particular 
instance. 

There are numerous decisions to the 
effect that a special contract to ce 
delivery on or before a specified date is 
valid, and that a delay is not’ excusable 
on the ground of inevitable accident or 
other cause, = stipulated against 
in the contract. e courts, however, in- 
dicate an increasing tendency to refuse 
enforcement of special contracts to expe- 
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dite delivery when discrimination 
other shippers is thereby involved. 


EXCUSABLE DELAYS 


The carrier’s liability for delay in trans- 
portation differs from its responsibility 
for loss or injury not resulting from de- 
lay in that while, subject to. exceptions 
noted in the preceding article, a railway 
company insures the safety of goods in 
transit, regardless of negligence, it is not 
liable for losses occasioned a shipper or 
consignee by reason of a delay, when no 
time for delivery is specified, unless the 
delay was negligent. The burden of 
— however, as to freedom from neg- 
igence devolves upon the carrier after 
the shipper or consignee has made out 
a prima-facie case of fault on the rail- 
way company’s part by showing an un- 
reasonable delay. 

Among other excuses on which carriers 
have been exempted from liability are 
unusual floods, unusual and unexpected 
congestion of traffic, strikes of employees, 
etc. But in every such case a carrier 
must exercise all reasonable diligence to 
expedite delivery after the cause of delay 
has been removed, and it seems that even 
these excuses are not available when it 
appears that shipments were received by 
a carrier with knowledge of the proba- 
bility of delay as to which the shippers 
were not informed. 

The ordinary measure of damages re- 


coverable against a railway company for 
delay of or injury to in tuna, 
when liability is fixed, is held to be the 
excess of the market value of the 
in the condition in which they uld 
have been delivered, at the time and 
lace when and where they should have 
tae delivered, above their value when 
and in the condition actually delivered. 
The Mississippi Supreme Court lately de- 
cided that this measure of damage ap- 
plies, although the shipper may have lost 
the advantage of a special price on ac- 
count of the delay, unless the carrier 
was advised at the time the shipment was 
made that such special loss would ensue 
from delayed transportation. 


LIMITATION OF LIABILITY 


The great weight of judicial authority 
holds that a carrier may not relieve itself 
from liability for loss resulting from 
negligence on its part, and that a pro- 
vision to that effect in a shipping con- 
tract is invalid as being against public 
policy, in view of the quasi-public char- 
acter of common carriers. On the other 
hand, it is generally held by the courts 
that a contract of carriage exempting 
the carrier from its common-law liability 
for loss as insurer of freight is valid if a 
consideration is allowed the shipper for 
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It is also quite well settled that a Dill 
of lading may validly provide that claims 


for er shall be unless pre- 
sented wi a stated time. a car. 


. rier will be held to have waived the bene- 


the exemption, as, for example, a lower. 


freight rate than would apply under the 
more strict liability. 


fits of such provision on proof of any act 
tending to indicate intention not to insist 
upon compliance therewith either as to 
time or manner of making the claim, as 
where the railway company negotiates 
for settlement under a claim not filed in 
accordance with the terms of the bill of 
lading. And such a clause will not bx 
enforced when it appears that the tinx 
allowed for presenting claim is unreason- 
ably short. 

The general rule that a common carrier 
may not validly contract to exempt itself 
from liability for negligence be not 
affect the validity of an agreement made 
by a shipper that the carrier’s liability 
shall be restricted to the amount stated 
in the contract as the true value of the 
freight. Such terms are upheld by the 
courts as a pro means of securing a 
due proportion een the amount for 
which the carrier may be held onsible 
and the freight charges received by it as 
a consideration for the safe transporta- 
tion of the goods shipped. 


INITIAL CARRIER’S LIABILITY 


The provision of the Carmack amend- 
ment to the interstate commerce act, mak- 
(Continued on page 800.) 
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THE DEATH OF MR. LITCHFIELD 

Parker Howard Litchfield, president 
of The Modern Miller Company, died in 
Chicago, on June 16, after an illness of 
nearly two months. Mr. Litchfield was 
born in Medford, Massachusetts, on-Oc- 
tober 28, 1849. He was educated in the 
schools of his native place, and removed 
to Boston, where he was employed in a 
clerical capacity. In 1884 he was mar- 
ried to Mrs. Susanna B. Arey, and went 
to Minneapolis as the representative of 
the well-known Boston steel engraving 
house of John A. Lowell & Company. 

In this capacity he had business deal- 
ings with The Northwestern Miller, and 
thereby became acquainted with its busi- 
ness manager, who was so much im- 
pressed by his courtesy and _——7 
that he offered him a position in its of- 
fice. This he accepted, and after a short 
time became cashier. For more than 
eight years Mr. Litchfield filled this re- 
sponsible position acceptably, and here 
he obtained his training in the business 
details of trade journalism. 

In 1896, the Modern Miller, then pub- 
lished in Kansas City, was offered for 
sale, and Augustine Gallagher, its editor, 
came to Minneapolis with a proposition 
to purchase it, which he presented to The 
Northwestern Miller. This was accepted. 
The Modern Miller was removed to St. 
Louis, and Mr. Litchfield was sent thith- 
er to represent the controlling interest, 
held by The Northwestern Miller. After 
a short time, The Northwestern Miller 
disposed of its interest in the publication 
to Mr. Litchfield, who subsequently ac- 
quired also that of Mr. Gallagher, and 
in 1902 formed The Modern Miller Com- 
pany, of which he became president and 
treasurer, a position which he retained 
during the remainder of his life. Twelve 
years later the publication was removed 
to Chicago. 

His father, Mr. Parker R. Litchfield, 
a most estimable gentleman, was for 
many years an Official of Medford, and 
died several years ago. - Mr. Litchfield is 
survived by his wife and a brother. The 
funeral services were held on Monday, 
June 19, at Grace Episcopal Church, 
Medford, in the churchyard of which he 
was buried beside the resting-place of 
his mother and father. 

Mr. Litchfield’s circle of acquaintances 
in the trade was a very wide one, and he 
was rig = regarded by those who 
knew him with the utmost respect and 
esteem. He was a gentleman who led a 
blameless and consistent life; courteous 
and gentle in his demeanor, thoughtful 
and considerate of others, and delighting 
in unobtrusive acts of kindliness. He 
was at his best in extending, either for 
himself or in behalf of others, trade hos- 
pitalities, and in the arrangement of the 
many millers’ dinners with which he was 
associated his taste and tact contributed 
largely to the enjoyment of those present 
on these memorable occasions. 

He will be greatly missed at millers’ 
conventions, where he was a faithful at- 
tendant. No one was more willing to 


serve the iridustry than he, and in his 
death the millers of the United States 
suffer the loss of one who had a high con- 
ception of his duty to them; one who, 
by the uprightness of his life, reflected 
the greatest credit both on his own pro- 
fession and upon those whom he served 
to the utmost of his ability. 

Among all those who grieve at his 
death, none feel sincerer regret than his 
former associates on the -staff of The 
Northwestern Miller, business comrades 
of twenty-odd years ago, with whom he 
served always with gentleness, kindness 
and unfailing courtesy. They will cher- 
ish his memory as one who lived true to 
his ideals, and died, even as he lived, a 
Christian gentleman, honored and be- 
loved among all who knew him. His 
memory will be kept green among them, 
until they, like him, shall answer the 
final summons, and their work on earth 
is done. 

The Northwestern Miller is proud in 
the fact that two such men as William 
R. Gregory and Parker H. Litchfield, 
graduating from its staff, should have 
gotie forth into the world on their own 
behalf, and nobly demonstrated their 
loyalty and value in independent fields 
of effort, wherein they gained success 
with honor; and in its record of achieve- 
ment it holds not least in importance 
that of having given both of these their 
introduction and early training in trade 
journalism, which led to their consistent 
practice of its highest principles. 





ONE FOR BRANNY 

The. Daily Record, of Wausau, Wis- 
consin, is one of the chain of newspapers 
which has been laboriously engaged in 
publishing the Lamentations of Branny 
McCann as sent forth under the auspices 
of the New York Globe. 

Sixty-four chapters of these having 
appeared without any indication of an 
approaching climax, the editor of the 
Record grew weary, and determined to 
end the suspense of Branny’s serial. He 
did so by appending the following notice 
to the last installment which appeared in 
his paper: 

“This is the last of the McCann articles 
that we will publish, We believe the 
Record-Herald readers are tired of them. 
We started this series with the promise 
that it would .be of value; sixty-four 
articles have been published, and the pre- 
liminary work has not yet been finished. 
Life is too short and space is too valuable 
to devote the next two or three years to 
an endeavor to find out just what remedy 
Mr. McCann has for the condition which 
he thinks exists.” 

In a rambling communication which 
Branny sent to a Pacific Coast news- 
paper, he hinted darkly and vaguely at 
suing The Northwestern Miller for defa- 
mation of character, or arson, or mayhem, 
or something or other, not very clear, 
becausé Branny was rather inarticulate, 
as usual. Should he determine to do this, 
The Northwestern Miller would suggest 


that in his bill of damages he does not 
include loss incident to the discontinuance 
of his articles in the Wausau Daily Rec- 
ord, as it would only weaken his case. 
Clearly his own unfortunate habit of 
rambling on indefinitely and interminably 
is solely responsible for this sudden de- 
fection, 

Another — may also interest 
him. If he will wait awhile before be- 
ginning suit, he will have a greater amount 


‘of material to turn over to his lawyers. 


The Northwestern Miller has a lot more 
to say about Branny and his propaganda 
before it is through with the subject. 
Patience, dear Branny, patience. ike 
your Lamentations, the end is not yet. 





THE OLD DELUSION 

Since the days of “Tama James,” as 
Secretary Wilson was fondly and famil- 
iarly called, things have changed mighti- 
ly in the Department of Agriculture. 
Then no fairy tale of the miraculous 
value of new wheats was too strong to 
tax the credulity of the department and 
bring forth its encouragement. It was 
easily imposed upon by faddists, and 
always ready to pass its sage observa- 
tions on to the unfortunate farmer for 
practical demonstration. Its notorious 
campaign in behalf of goose wheat is 
an example of how far a government 
department, under lax and ignorant 
headship, can go in support of a fool 
theory to which it has been committed by 
some half-baked scientist in its employ. 

It is most unfortunate for the pro- 
moters of “Miracle,’ “Alaska” and 
“Stoner” wheats, all represented as be- 
ing marvelous producers, that they did 
not finish exploiting their seed during 
the administration of Tama James; he 
doubtless would have given them the full 
benefit of governmental deliberation, be- 
cause they would have appealed to him, 
even as goose wheat did. Under Secre- 
tary Houston’s administration, such fak- 
ers have short shrift, as a recent bulletin 
issued by the department, entitled “Mi- 
raculous Wheats an Old Delusion,” shows. 

Therein is contained an interesting re- 
view of the recurrent and persistent be- 
lief, “almost as old as agriculture itself,” 
that “there is a wonderful wheat which 
will make the fortune of any one who 
plants it.” In this country such an as- 
sertion was made for “Jerusalem” wheat 
as early as 1807, and, under the name 
of “Alaska” wheat, this identical variety 
is still being sold for seed to foolish 
people at exorbitant prices. Thus for 
one hundred and nine years the fable has 
proved a source of profit to its exploit- 
ers, which shows what a hold a fairy 
story will get on otherwise sensible folk. 

Millers are familiar with the fuzzy old 
“Mummy” wheat tradition. It goes to 
the effect that when the coffin of an 
Egyptian mummy three or four thousand 
years old was opened, some wheat was 
found in it. The seed was planted; only 
a single kernel grew, but it certainly 
grew some. It grew and grew, most 
marvelously. It was not only a won- 
derful yielder, but it was different from 
any other wheat grown, 

It is a well-known fact that even under 
the most favorable circumstances seeds 
of wheat do not keep their vitality for 
more than a few years, but this did not 
prevent “Mummy” wheat from growing, 
at least in popular fancy. Credulous 
farmers have bought quantities of it at 
enormous prices, and clergymen, of much 
learning and high intelligence, have cited 
the instance as an example of the tri- 
umph of life over death. Out of this 
romantic fabrication have developed the 
claims of “Egyptian” and “Miracle” 
wheat. 

The “Jerusalem” wheat of 1807 had 
essentially the same derivation. Accord- 
ing to the story, a traveller, returning 
from Palestine, brought a small sheaf of 
wheat back with him to Ireland, and 
hung it as a sign above the door of an 
alehouse. A farmer picked some seeds 
from the sheaf, planted them, and, some 
years later, sold the product of several 
acres at three dollars and sixty-five cents 
a pound, Some of this seed was brought 


to America, and a certain Dr. Keemle . 


wrote about it in 1807, asserting its great 
productiveness. . 

His description of the wheat identifies 
it with the “Alaska” wheat of today. Its 
chief characteristic is that there are 
seven or eight branches to each head. 
This gives the promoters their argument; 
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the more branches the greater the yield, 
and many people have been found to 
believe them. s a matter of fact, this 
wheat belongs to the Poulard subspecies, 
grown to some extent in the Mediter- 
ranean region of Europe, but not to any 
commercial extent in this country. Tests 
show that no extraordinary results are 
obtained in the matter of yield, and that 
for milling purposes “Alaska” wheat is 
= as good as many widely grown varie- 
es. 

To quote the department’s bulletin: 
“These facts, however, have not prevent- 
ed the promoters at various times from 
asserting that yields of from one hun- 
dred to two hundred and twenty-two 
bushels per acre can be obtained from 
this wheat. In particular, they have 
urged it as a valuable variety for the 
worn-out farms of the East, because with 
such yields farmers can afford to use 
fertilizers. According to one circular, 
the wheat flourishes in dry countries be- 
cause its native heme, Alaska, is dry; in 
cold countries, possibly for the same rea- 
son; and in hot countries for some reason 
not stated.” : 

In 1908 this wheat was brought for- 
ward again, and a seed-grain company 
offered it for sale at twenty dollars a 
bushel, based on claims of enormous 
yields. This was too much, even for 
Tama James, and the Department of 
Agriculture investigated, finding that 
about seven hundred acres were being 
grown for the company in Idaho. This 
was followed by a warning, and also by a 
fraud order from the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. 

Another campaign was begun in 1909, 
and in 1915 the wheat was actually 
placed on exhibition at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. dast year the same 
wheat was offered for sale at seven dol- 
lars a bushel, and was described as “The 
seven-headed Egyptian,” a title not inap- 
propriately suggestive of the circus side- 
show. 

The claims made for the “Stoner” or 
“Miracle” wheat are as exaggerated, but 
less romantic than those made for the 
“Alaska.” It belongs to the soft red win- 
ter wheats grown in the eastern United 
States from the Atlantic Coast to the 
Mississippi River. The report says: 
“According to its discoverer, in the 
spring of 1904 he noticed a large bunch 
of grass in his garden which, when head- 
ed, proved to be wheat. It had one hun- 
dred and forty-two stems or tillers, and 
he became convinced that its remarkable 
tillering capacity would make it a ve 
wonderful wheat. The three great pe d 
vantages which he asserted that this 
wheat possessed were: that it would out- 
yield any other variety anywhere; that 
it sent up more stems from one seed 
than any other variety of wheat; and 
that twenty pounds of seed per acre pro- 
duced the maximum yields, while other 
varieties required one hundred and 
twenty pounds.” 

The Department of Agriculture inves- 
tigated these assertions in much more 
extensive experiments than it made with 
the. “Alaska” wheat. The tests showed 
that the “Stoner” wheat was not as good 
as some of the wheats now grown in the 
eastern half of the United States, but 
somewhat better than others. On the 
whole, it was of average value. In com- 
parative tests, however, it has never out- - 
yielded all other varieties, and many of 
these varieties have surpassed it. . - 
mon ~-varieties have exceeded it in the 
number of stalks on a plant. 

“The discoverer desired to have his 
wheat tried out on a large scale in the 
Mississippi Valley. Early in 1908, how- 
ever, a Philadelphia promoter took 
charge of the matter, but later trans- 
ferred his interest to a grain company in 
Chicago. Various plans were proposed 
for growing the new wheat that do not 
appear to have been carried out, to any 
extent at least. The Chicago compan 
became involved in a controversy wi 
state officials in Kansas in the fall of 
1908, and thereafter appears to have 
dropped the project. That same soo 
however, the wheat was widely adver- 
tised in Indiana under the name of ‘Mar- 
velous,’ and under this name extravagant 
claims are still being made for it.” 

An amusing incident in connection with 
the exploitation of “Miracle” wheat was 
the publication in 1911 of advertisements 
in Brooklyn announcing that its appear- 
ance was in fulfillment of biblical proph- 
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ecy, and that with the aid of irrigation, 


financed by Wall Street, the arid West 
was to be made productive of large crops 
of this wheat and also of “spineless cac- 
tus.” 

In its bulletin on this subject, the De- 
partment of Agriculture points out that 
the government has never been able to 
find the slightest reason for supposing 
that any of these wheats are in any way 
superior to the commercial varieties com- 
monly grown. It explains the extrava- 
gant claims of their promoters on the 
theory that they are necessary as an ex- 
cuse for charging exorbitant prices for 
seed, and advises farmers who contem- 
plate the purchase of wheat seed at un- 
usual prices first to communicate with 
their state agricultural experiment sta- 
tion or with the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington. 

Notwithstanding this well-meant and 
eminently wise advice, it is probable that 
many farmers will continue to give heed 
to the same ancient yarns about miracu- 
lous wheats. A stout old delusion that 
has stood the test of more than a century 
is not apt to be totally vanquished by a 
few government bulletins. The idea is 
fascinating, if preposterous in fact, and 
the romance that goes with “The Seven- 
Headed Egyptian” variety makes its ap- 
peal to the imagination. 

It is probable, therefore, that -the 
miracle wheat will always be with. us. 
Like the barrel-of-oil-at-the-nearby-sta- 
tion, it is a perennial, and its absence 
would be missed. The Department of 
Agriculture is doing its duty in exposing 
such frauds, but, after all, the miracu- 
lous refuses to yield altogether to com- 
mon-sense, and next year a new variety 
of the age-old delusion will probably 
make both its appearance and money for 
its promoters. 








DETAILS OF THE BIG FIRE 


Ten Lives Lost in Baltimore Elevator Fire— 
Property Loss Around $2 000,000— 
Railroad to Rebuild 


Bartrmore, Mp., June 19.—The great 
fire which swept away elevator No. 3 of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Canton, a 
suburb of Baltimore, on June 13, was 
very destructive to both life and prop- 
erty. The origin of the fire has not been 
officially announced, although many are 
of the opinion that friction, resulting 
from the breaking of the conveyor belt 
running from the elevator to the con- 
crete storage bins, ignited the grain dust 
and caused the explosion. 

At this writing, the total number of 
deaths is reported at 10, with further 
additions to the list probable later. There 
were altogether 36 persons injured, in- 
cluding employees in the weighing de- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce, 
employees of the elevator, stevedores 
and sailors, and these are receiving the 
best care and attention that the various 
local hospitals can afford. The experi- 
ences of some of the rescued were most 
distressing. 

The fire completely destroyed the 
waterfront section of elevator No. 3, to- 
gether with 939,145 bus grain stored 
therein—186,000 bus wheat, 42,000 corn, 
663,500 oats, 47,000 barley and 645 buck- 
wheat; also substantially damaged two 
adjoining piers, and two steamships load- 
ing alongside and their cargoes. The 
ships were the Welsbeck Hall, just fin- 
ished loading 400,000 bus oats for France, 
and the Willem Van Driel, Sr., which 
was within 1,500 bus of having her full 
quota of 136,250 bus.Canadian wheat on 
board for Holland. Both steamers nar- 
rowly escaped total destruction, and 
both are said to be still fighting fire in 
their holds. 

Some distance to the rear of the 
burned section of the elevator stand 32 
concrete tanks containing, it is claimed, 
1,000,000 bus grain. It is said the grain 
in these tanks is unhurt. Some question 
this, but prefer to wait for cooler condi- 
tions before making investigations. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad estimates 
its loss at $950,000, which assumes that 
the 32 concrete storage tanks and their 
contents are unharmed. It seems that 
all the rest of the property, including 
grain, both in elevator and on track, 
piers, ships and their cargoes, was fully 
covered by insurance, the total loss being 
conservatively estimated at about $2,000,- 
000. 
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The Canton Elevator Fire of June 13, from the Harbor 


The railroad has already begun to clear 
away the débris of the fire, preparatory 
to rebuilding on the same site a much 
larger and better elevator than the 
burned one, promising to have it ready 
for business with all the dispatch pos- 
sible. It has also offered the Baltimore 
trade, pending the completion of the 
new structure, the services of its Phila- 
delphia elevators; and though the loss of 
elevator No. 3 could not have happened 
at a worse time—at the beginning of a 
new crop and with the local port already 
badly handicapped by embargoes and a 
general lack of terminal facilities—the 
Baltimore grain men have accepted the 
situation and propose to work out of it 
the best they can, unaided and alone. 
They have met and overcome similar diffi- 
culties before. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





Trans-Mississippi Bakers 

The first annual convention of the 
Trans-Mississippi Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Omaha, Neb., June 12-15, 
was voted a decided success. The Omaha 
bakers proved themselves splendid hosts. 

Doubt was expressed early in meeting 
as to advisability of making a permanent 
association of the bakers of Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa and Nebraska. The Missouri 
bakers were said not to be in favor of a 
four-state association. However, the St. 
Louis crowd was enthusiastic and finally 
prevailed upon the other Missouri dele- 
gates to vote for a continuance of the 
joint meetings. 

Jay Burns, of Omaha, president of the 
National association, told of the extreme 
advances in the prices of raw materials 
and urged the raising of a fund of 
$150,000 to $300,000 for the purpose of 
acquainting the public with present-day 
conditions. Then, when it becomes essen- 
tial to advance the price of bread, it can 
be done without the authorities raising 
the talk about a “bread trust” and advo- 
cating legislation to control same. Mr. 
Burns explained that the money for this 
advertising campaign could be raised by 
each baker paying into a general fund Ic 
or 2c for each barrel of flour used. 

At separate meetings of each state as- 
sociation, Jurie 14, the following officers 
were elected: 

Nebraska: A. Bakke, Omaha, president; 
W. F. Fallick, McCook, vice-president; 
E. B. Ransom, Omaha, secretary; J. J. 
Markey, Omaha, treasurer. 

Iowa: A. L. Larimer, Winterset, presi- 
dent; Leo Mulgrew, Dubuque, vice-presi- 
dent; C. O. Schweickhardt, Burlington, 
secretary; J. F. Brems, Cedar Rapids, 
treasurer. 





Missouri: Frank Burke, Kansas City, 
president; Ernest Hohengarten, St. 
Louis, vice-president; O. B. Durbin, 
Kansas City, secretary; Andrew Wank, 
St. Joseph, treasurer. 

Kansas: I. D. Van Meter, Parsons, 
president; A. Sutorius, Wichita, vice- 
president; J. Burns, Independence, sec- 
ond vice-president; Frank Rushton, Rose- 
dale, secretary; William Kienzel, Ken- 
sington, treasurer. 

Roy L. Nafziger, of Kansas City, was 
elected president of the Trans-Mississippi 
association, Frank Rushton, of Rosedale, 
Kansas, secretary, and Henry Zimmer- 
man, of Hannibal, Mo., treasurer. 

Kansas City was chosen as the meeting- 
place in 1917. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Carload Minima Discussed 
Cuicaco, Inu., June 19.—The proposi- 
tion of the railroad companies to incor- 
porate in the official classification the 
minimum weights of carloads, together 
with rules concerning loading of cars, 
was discussed at a meeting of railroad 
officials and grain men in Chicago, June 
15. Henry L. Goemann, Mansfield, Ohio, 
who has devoted much time and study to 
the proposition, in behalf of grain inter- 
ests, presented the following minimum 
weights, which were adopted: 





Lbs 
WUD. Seseeesvcissenes 64,500 
Corn and rye 61,600 
BRNO. ccc cscccigcss -» 60,000 
SEE ash pn chos ate) 0b6s 0 608 60d 0d0 ea 51,200 
Barley and oats mixture (25 per cent 
GP BOGD BOTTA) cs ccccncvesnccveccese 51,200 
Barley and oats mixture (more than 
25 per cent barley) ......seessees 60,000 
BE BOOB. co pevcnnrescetsrecunesesccee 49,000 
Grain screenings (consisting of one 
or more kinds of grain) .......... 51,200 


The minimum weights are to be applied 
on both export and domestic shipments. 
It is the belief of the grain committee 
that these minimum weights will be pub- 
lished in the official classification and in 
the various grain tariffs of the carriers, 
but will not become effective until after 
90 days’ notice. The committee suggests 
that the grain trade govern the making 
of future contracts accordingly. 

C. H. CHatten. 





Foreign Exchange at Minneapolis 


Foreign exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day «* 60-day 
June 14 ...... $4.75% $......@4.75% $4.72% 
June 15 ...... 4.75% «+++@4.75% 4.72% 
June 16 ...... 4.75% 4.75% @4.75% 4.72% 
June 17 ...... 4.75% 4.75% @4.75% 4.72% 
June 19 ...... -755% 4.75% @4.75% 4.72% 
June 20 ...... 4.76% =... 00s @4.75% 4.72% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(June 20) at 41%. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: June 19 June 20 


Junei7 Junei10 1915 1914 








Minneapolis ....300,960 222,735 320,785 310,825 
Duluth-Superior 12,045 19,150 28,735 23,100 
Milwaukee ..... 13,000 10,700 9,200 10,295 

Totals ....... 326,005 252,585 358,720 344,220 
Outside mills*..156,625 ...... 140,550 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.482,630 ...... 499,270 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 29,170 27,100 24,000 16,000 
St. Louist ..... 44,500 44,500 19,700 30,300 
Buffalo ........ 100,500 98,700 132,750 102,200 
Rochester ..... 13,400 13,900 12,000 12,200 
Chicago ....... 20,750 22,750 22,000 19,750 
Kansas City.... 58,600 55,800 ...... 27,500 


Kansas Cityt...169,620 163,895 163,540 140,535 
9 


Telede .sccsere B 4,900 23,700 18,700 28,700 
Toledof ....... 46,780 44,330 27,705 54,725 
Nashville** .... 72,195 70,345 34,015 35,430 
Seattle ........ 9,835 11,805 9,620 ...... 
Tacoma ....... 11,075 6,145 16,610 ...... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North 
western Miller, to possible output on ful 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
June 19 June 20 
June i7 June 10 1915 1914 





Minneapolis ...... 62 46 72 71 
Duluth-Superior .. 34 54 79 65 
Outside mills* .... 59 58 53 62 
Average spring.. 60 50 65 68 
Milwaukee ........ 53 44 85 45 
Se eee 71 70 59 40 
St. Louist ........ 74 74 33 50 
eee 60 59 97 74 
Rochester ........ 66 69 59 1 
CMRGRS  secicciaes 72 86 82 68 
Kansas City ...... 82 78 mn 52 
Kansas Cityt «+» 66 63 63 65 
Toledo ..... re | 49 39 60 
Toledof es 6c fi 46 29 67 
Nashville** ....... 62 49 39 34 
TOMETED  vedspcctsee 24 29 23 oe 
PACOMR <acccccces 19 9 33 
Average ........ 60 53 61 60 
Minnesota-Dakotas 60 50 65 68 
Other states ...... 59 56 66 59 


Flour output for week ending June 17 at 
all above points shows an increase of 7 per 
cent compared with week ending June 10. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St, Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


states mills, in- 





The monthly compilation by the Daily 
Trade Bulletin shows world’s wheat and 
flour stocks on June 1 to approximate 
314,096,000 bus, against 152,977,000 a 


year ago. 
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RAIN DELAYS HARVEST 


No Damage Done as Yet in Southwest— 
Wheat in Good Condition—Sunshine 
Now Needed 
Kansas Crry, Mo., June 20.—(Special 
‘elegram)—There were further rains in 
the Southwest. over Sunday and yester- 
day, the fall being particularly heavy in 
some parts of southern Kansas and 
northern Oklahoma. Harvest was de- 
layed in soft wheat and early hard wheat 
fields, but delay is not yet regarded as of 
serious character, and little wheat is be- 

ing injured. 

Except for the memory of last year, 
the present rainy period would create no 
alarm; however, fair and warm weather 
is now highly desirable. Wheat in gen- 
eral is making favorable progress, and 
the situation is entirely satisfactory. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Last week brought to the Southwest the 
weather which was so eagerly desired in 
May. Rains, in sections, of almost un- 
precedented volume, continued to fall, 
with a variation of days of warm, forcing 
sunshine. 

Save in the southern districts, includ- 
ing Oklahoma and southern Kansas, the 
rains were welcome and did much good 
to the wheat. In the south, however, 
harvest was delayed, and in Oklahoma 
some damage was done, especially to soft 
wheat, which was more than ready for 
harvest. In Kansas, too, the rains did 
some injury to wheat in advanced fields. 
The general effect was, however, good, 
and the wheat yield was undoubtedly 
much increased by the moisture,—belated 
as it was. 

It is quite time, nevertheless, that the 
rains ceased. So far the damage done has 
been small, but another week of rain will 
cause worry and bring vividly to mind 
last year’s distressing situation. 

All reports tell of great improvement 
in the whole southwestern prospect. Even 
the experts have given over the job of 
killing off the crop, and some of them 
now concede a Kansas harvest of more than 
100,000,000 bus. In part, the amendment 
in their views is due to improved condi- 
tion, but also the wheat never was as bad 
as reported. The tales of evil were large- 
ly based upon probabilities of continued 
bad conditions until harvest, and took 
little account of the possibilities under 
better conditions, 

As the situation now stands, Oklahoma 
is harvesting a crop of 20,000,000 to 
25,000,000 bus wheat, the early indications 
promising an excellent quality. ‘ Kansas 
is beginning to gather a crop second only 
to the double-crop of 1914, and, with 
favorable harvest conditions, the quality 
promises to be very Nebraska, 
with much better conditions than either 
Kansas or Oklahoma, is practically cer- 
tain to have a very large yield,—the best- 
informed people looking for a total of 
60,000,000 to 65,000,000 bus. 

R. E. Steric. 





Chicago Wheat Higher 

Cuicaco, Int., June 20.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Wheat has a better tone, owing 
to higher prices abroad. Choice No. 1 
northern is higher, at 8@10c over July, 
on track," Export sales of No. 2 hard, 
50,000 bus. The last few days foreigners 
have bought over 2,000,000 bus, mostly 
Manitoba, for export. Omaha sold 50,000 
bus hard winter to Baltimore at 614c 
over Chicago July. Purchases of 5,000 
bus No, 2 red were made in southern Illi- 
nois, to come to Chicago, at 31%4¢ under 
September. 

C. H. CHatten. 





Doubtful Barley Inspection 
New York, N. Y., June 19.—Last week 
something over 100,000 bus of feeding 
barley, sold through New York to Greece, 
were seized by the United States govern- 
ment, but were subsequently released. It 
was claimed that the barley contained a 
greater amount of foreign matter than 
prescribed by the terms of sale, but these 

terms could not be actually learned. 
The rule of the grain inspection de- 
partment of the New York Produce Ex- 
change governing feed barley reads as 
follows: “Feed barley . . . shall include 
all barley not fit for a higher grade in 
consequence of being of quality, 
damp or dirty; shall be cool and reason- 
ably free from other grain and seeds, 
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and shall test not less than 40 lbs Win- 
chester to the measured bushel.” 

It seems, however, that over 5 per cent 
of foreign matter, that is matter other 
than grain of some kind, is not permitted 
to pass inspection, and it was claimed 
that this lot of barley contained some- 
thing like 25 per cent, but of this excess 
the greater part was other kinds of grain, 
and the barley was found actually to 
contain only about 21% per cent of real 
foreign matter, in consequence of which 
the grain was released. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





LONDON MILLS GET ORDERS 


Demand Somewhat Increased but Import- 
ers Get Little of the Business—Prices 
Continue Downward 


Lonpon, Ene., June 20.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Demand for flour is slightly better, 
but scarcely any new business is passing, 
even though mills have reduced prices 
considerably. Town mills are securing 
the majority of the orders, 

Flour quotations, per 280-lb sack, are: 
American spring wheat patents, 39s 3d; 
American spring wheat clears, 36s 6d; 
Canadian export patents, 38s; Kansas ex- 
port patents, 37s 6d; American soft win- 
ter patents, 38s; Canadian soft wheat 
patents, 37s 6d; low-grades, 27s 6d. 


Lonvon, Enc., June 14.—(By Cable) 
—A receiving order in bankruptcy has 
been entered against Roland & Gwinn, 
London flour importers. Failure is due 
to heavy losses incurred on Japanese and 
American flour purchases made over year 


ago. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, June 20.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: June 19 June 20 
Destination— June 17 June 10 1915 1914 





London .......-. 66,641 32,208 64,417 35,113 
Liverpool ..... 19,944 2,050 9,868 4,670 
Glasgow ....... 38,066 17,000 14,213 7,860 
EIGER wicccveces 27,000 7,500 13,000 6,000 
| Pere 1,088  .ccos $.0T8. secce 
Cardi ..ccccce coves ZAGER. ceeee srsve 
Briatel ....0000 coves 10,865 3,571 1,000 
Southampton .. wciee -cssce coseos 714 
Manchester .... SET cease 357 357 
Dublin ........ BOGS neces. since 5,351 
PRANCG ocicccce 16,460 88,531 1,393 ..... 
pe BOTS sscéw . sesee 7,788 
TRGMDUTH cece ccees cesses) oeece 8,778 
Rotterdam 27,475 33,885 31,910 9,211 
Copenhagen ... ..... Tee. €eece coves 
Gibraltar ...... 61,060 70,482 ..... «sees 
Norway, Sweden 1,822 17,143) ..... «sues 
Greece ........ GORG weoss veosse ceece 
CUBS wrescecace 18,818 6,837 30,804 9,473 
pf: eee 9,936 9,679 2,005 2,634 
San Domingo... 272 CP vcccs cede 
Other W. L.’s... 933 18,589 23,664 24,208 
Cen. America... 3,150 5,050 30,000 10,000 
Brazil ......... BESIR cvcee ceases 22,818 
Other 8. A. ... 3,776 1,528 4,006, 7,491 
B. N. America. ..... 50 557 200 
Others ........ 7,035 2,858 3,871 381 

Totals ...... 350,636 326,145 235,707 164,047 





Indiana Grain Men Meet 

The annual midsummer meeting of the 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association was 
held in Indianapolis on Monday and 
Tuesday, June 19-20, at the Board of 
Trade Building. Among the speakers 
were H. H. Deam, Bluffton, a former 
president of the association, who spoke 
on the value of trade associations; Harry 
H. Bingham, Indianapolis, who discussed 
uniform grades; Jesse Simpson, Indian- 
apolis, whose topic was “Experiences as a 
Country Grain Dealer”; Dr. J. W. T. 
Duvel, of the federal Department of Ag- 
riculture, who spoke on Argentina’s grain 
production; Charles A. Rouse, transpor- 
tation agent, Indianapolis, “The Merchant 
Marine.” Many entertainment features 
were also provided, including a baseball 
game between two teams of grain men. 





Northwestern Grain Dealers Meet 

The annual meeting of the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association, em- 
bracing Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and Wyoming, will be held on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, June 22- 
24 at Hunters Hotsprings, Montana. H. 
S. Anderson, president of the association, 
will open the convention, and among the 
addresses will be: “The Flour Mills of 
the Northwest,’ C. W. Sweet; “The 
Farmers in the Grain Business,” John 
McVay; “Mutual Insurance,” H. M. 
Giles; “The Grain Market,” Captain I. 
P. Rumsey; “Railroad Problems,” J. W. 
Goodman; “The Ethics of Modern Busi- 
ness,” G. G. Bennett; “Pure Seeds,” A. 


E. Barkemeyer; “The ae of 
Montana Grains,” Prof. Alfred Atkin- 
son; “The Terminal End of the Grain 
Business,” A. W. Withrow; “Prepared- 
ness as Applying to the Grain Business,” 
W. E. Butler. 

There will also be an address by 
Charles Quinn, secretary of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, and talks 
by Director Paul R. Trigg, Secretary H. 
N. Stockett and Chief Grain Inspector 
J. E. Templeton. At the annual banquet, 
to be held on June 23, the toastmaster 
will be William N. Smith. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Old-Wheat Flour Quiet—New-Crop Quota- 
tions 10@15¢e Over Old-Crop, With a 
Few Sales—Millfeed Dull 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotationgs subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, Itt., June 20.—The local flour 
trade is irregular, some millers’ agents 
and brokers reporting business satisfac- 
tory, while others claim it is exceptionally 
dull, It was reported in trade circles 
yesterday that two or three of the mills 
in the Southwest, mainly Kansas, were 
quoting on new 95 per cent patents, Au- 
gust to January delivery, basis $4.95, 
jute, which quotation is nominally 10c 
over old flour. New —T coming 
from the Northwest today on flour made 
of the coming crop were on the basis of 
$5.35, jute, for standard patents, deliv- 
ery September to January. A nominal 
range today for old spring wheat patents 
is $4.95@5.20, jute. C. H, CuHarien. 


Puitapverpuia, Pa., June 20.—Flour 
unsettled, with demand very slow. Quo- 
tations, per 196 lbs, in wood: winter 
clear, $4.50@4.75; straight, $4.75@5; 
patent, $5@5.25. Kansas clear, $4.60@ 
4.85; straight, $4.90@5.25; patent, $5.25 
@5.50,—cotton sacks. Spring first clear, 
$4.90@5.15; straight, $5.20@5.40; patent, 
$5.50@5.75; favorite brands, $5.90@6.25. 
City mills’ choice and fancy patent, $5.90 
@6.25; regular grades winter clear, $4.50 
@4.75; straight, $4.75@5; patent, $5@ 
5.25. SamuEt S. DanreEts. 


Boston, Mass., June 20.—Flour market 
slightly firmer, but no improvement in 
the demand. Only most pressing needs 
of the trade are supplied, as all are 
holding off for lower prices. Minneapolis 
patents range up to $6.35 in wood, with 
$5.65 the inside for country. Spring first 
clears firm at $4.75@5.25 for half cotton 
and $4.85@5.35 for jute sacks. Millfeed 


dull, with easy tone. 
Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 20.—The advance 
in the wheat market has not made any 
change in flour demand, which remains 
quiet, business done being in small lots. 
More interest is being shown in new- 
wheat flour quotations, but few sales have 
been made. No export. Millfeed dull, 
with no change in prices. 

Perer Der.ien. 


Battrmore, Mp., June 20.—Flour 
shows no material change since Saturday, 
though exporters are still picking up soft 
winter straights where they can do so to 
advantage. Millfeed easier and dull. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 20.—Flour 
trade conditions remain generally un- 
changed, but there is increasing interest 
in new-crop prices and a little flour is 
being sold right along. 

R. E. Srerxre. 





Canadian Grain Man Killed 

Henry Stemper, head of the Canadian 
Grain Growers’ Co., Winnipeg, Man., was 
killed in an automobile accident at 
Springfield, L, I., June 15. He formerly 
was in charge of the export department 
of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., Chicago, 
with which concern he had been:for 12 
years. 

He resigned three years ago, to engage 
in business for himself at Winnipeg, 
and for the past two years spent most 
of his time at New York, doing a large 
export business in all grains. 

e was well liked by every one in the 
grain trade. For 13 years he was in the 
United States navy, and worked himself 
up to an officer’s position. He was 52 
years old. Burial was at Greenwood 
Cemetery, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


785 
ARGENTINE WHEAT LOWER 


European Buying Stops, and Wheat Prices 
Drop to Nearer United States Levels 
—Decline Began March 30 


Buenos Aires, May 20.—The feature 
in this market has been the steady drop 
in wheat prices, which are gradually 
coming down to the United States and 
Canadian levels. The drop in Argentine 
wheat would have occurred sooner had 
the market not been maintained by the 
purchases of the allied governments. 
These purchases have now practically 
stopped, and every day is witnessing a 
fresh decline. 

The following figures will indicate 
what has happened. On March 30 the 
price of wheat here was $8.10, paper, per 
100 kilos, or about $2.21, paper, per os 
Chicago May on that day stood at $1.145%. 
On April 29 wheat here was $7.65, or 
$2.09, paper, per bu, and Chicago May 
was $1.13%. Today (May 20) wheat is 
$7.25, or about $1.98, paper, per bu, and 
Chicago May stands at $1.12%. As the 
par value of the Argentine paper dollar 
is about half that of the gold dollar, the 
drop in local prices has brought the level 
down to about an equality with Chicago. 

W. J. Lame. 





BUYS BIG TOPEKA MILL 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. Adds Mill of 
Crosby Roller Milling Co. to Its 
Other Properties 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 20.—(Special 
Telegram )—Negotiations are practically 
concluded whereby stockholders of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
will acquire the 1,000-bbl. mill of the 
Crosby Roller Milling Co. at Topeka, 
Kansas. As soon as the pending trans- 
action is closed, the property will be 
overhauled and partially remodeled, pre- 
paratory to its operation on this crop. 
Later it is the purpose of the purchasers 
to make much more extensive improve- 
ments, thoroughly modernizing the prop- 
erty. It will be operated as another unit 
by the Ismert-Hincke company, bringing 
the capacity of that concern up to 3,000 
bbls. 


The purchase of the Topeka property 
was dictated by the pressing necessity of 
larger milling capacity, either through the 
further enlargement of the Kansas City 
plant, or the purchase of Kansas prop- 
erty. The Crosby mill was for many 
years the largest and one of the most 
prominent milling plants in Kansas, but 
for the past two or three years the com- 
pany has been inactive, and the mill has 
run but little, the owners finally deciding 
to sell it. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





Cracker Bakers in Session 

Cuicaco, It1., June 20.— (Special Tele- 
gram)—The sixteenth annual convention 
of the Biscuit and Cracker Manufactur- 
ers’ Association opened here today, with 
an attendance of about 150, including 
representative men from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Brooks Morgan, president, is 
in the chair. 

A number of soft winter wheat millers 
are in the gathering. 

The programme, covering three days, 
is comprehensive and varied. Open meet- - 
ings will be held in the forenoons and 
executive meetings in the afternoon. 

Dr. Talman, of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, talked this morning on stand- 
ards, and referred to moisture in flour 
and other raw materials. He declared 
that it was to the advantage of bakers to 
know what was a fair average of moisture 
content in flour, and to buy accordingly. 
With a 13% per cent minimum estab- 
lished ._by the government, he said the 
baker should not buy flour if it contained 
18 per cent. If experiments were made 
showing the excessive water that bakers 
paid for in the course of a year, Dr. Tal- 
man said, it would startle them. It should 
be the policy of bakers to find what was 
a fair standard, and they should then 
buy materials on that basis. 

Among the papers to be read will be 
one on “Flour and Future Prospects,” by 
Joseph T. Newell, of the Geo. P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo., and one on 
Washington blue-stem and club wheat 
flour for crackers by Manly Harshman, 
of the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash. 

C. H. CHatten. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 78,225 bbls. The output (week 
ending June 17) was 300,960 bbls, against 
320,785 in 1915, 310,825 in 1914, and 345,- 
980 in 1913. 

This week three more mills are in 
operation, and an increase in output is 
looked for. A year ago, the mills made 
289,405 bbls. 

“The weekly output was of the follow- 
ing per cent of the maximum capacity: 
. June 19 June 20 


June.17 June 10 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ...... 62 46 72 71 
Outside mills ..... 59 58 53 62 


Minneapolis mills generally report de- 
creased flour sales last week. ‘There is 
still a fair inquiry for small lots for 
quick shipment, but there was no big 
buying by bakers or others such as was 
the case two weeks ago. In consequence, 
bookings for the week looked small, al- 
though probably 50 per cent of the out- 
put ‘was sold. One comparatively large 
company sold more flour last week than 
during any like period in months, but 
this was exceptional. 

Complaints are numerous that some 
northwestern mills are quoting prices for 
new-crop shipment entirely out of line 
with wheat futures. 

The demand for first clear flour has 
fallen off very materially, and a good 
many mills have this grade to offer. The 
same is also true as to second clear, and 
prices on both grades are weak. 

Shipping directions have recently been 
very satisfactory. However, mills still 
have a comparatively large number of 
orders on their books and are keeping 
constantly after buyers to get them to 
order the flour out. 

The sharp break in ocean rates in the 
last week, together with lower prices on 
wheat, has enabled mills to sell a little 
flour for export. Several lots were 
worked to the Baltic, one mill selling 
about 5,000 bbls patent. A few lots of 
first clear were also worked to the Baltic 
and the United Kingdom. It is very 
difficult, however, to interest British im- 
porters at present. This is credited to 
the fact that stocks of flour on hand in 
the United Kingdom are comparatively 
large and have a bearish influence on 
prices. Where counter offers are received 
in response to mill cables, they are usu- 
ally 1@2s too low. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $5.60 
@5.90 per 196 lbs in wood. 


A steady consumptive demand has been 
reported all week for middlings and red 
dog, the Southeast being perhaps the best 
buyer. Bran for prompt shipment, how- 
ever, is neglected by all interests. A little 
speculative inquiry has sprung up within 
the last few days for summer and fall 
shipment bran, but the prices jobbers bid, 
in most instances, are not attractive 
enough to induce millers to sell. Mill- 
managers feel that current values are 
pretty close to rock bottom, and few 
would care to sell for deferred shipment, 
eyen at spot prices. 

Jobbers are reported to be offering 
fairly large-sized lots of bran for summer 
ao yee at approximately $1 ton under 
mill asking prices. 

It is understood that some new-crop 
shipment bran has already been sold by 
spring wheat mills, but in the absence of 
any real trading in flour, it is not thought 
that much business of this nature could 
have been done. 

This is, naturally, the dullest period 
for millfeed during the course of the year, 


and the trade does not anticipate much 
of an improvement until about the sec- 
ond week in July. 

Prices are down 50c@$1 ton for the 
week. Bran is — by mills at $18@ 
18.50 ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 
standard middlings, $19@19.50; flour 
middlings, $23.50@24; red dog, $26.50@ 
27, latter in 140-lb sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 211% were in operation June 20: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C, BE, F and H mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C, 
D, F and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLIS 


Special reports of 49 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 43,925 bbls, show that in the 
week ending June 17 they made 156,625 
bbls of flour (representing 705,000 bus of 
wheat), against 140,550 in 1915. 

Forty-nine “outside” mills last week 
shipped 2,750 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 3,310 in 1915. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 2,446,000 
bus, a total increase over the preceding 
week of 180,000 bus. At Minneapolis 
the increase was 74,000 bus, and at Duluth 
106,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, June 
17, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


1916 1915 
1,772 1,212 623 1,508 922 


1914 1913 1912 


Minneapolis .... 


Duluth ........ 674 84 646 470 281 
Totals ....... 2,446 1,296 1,169 1,970 1,203 
Duluth, bonded. 70 6 153 18 42 
Totals ....... 2,516 1,302 1,322 1,988 1,245 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on June 17, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 











1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 

Minneapolis 8,769 3,572 10,586 15,621 7,602 
Duluth .... 9,239 1,306 1,922 7,534 4,033 
Totals ...18,008 4,878 12,508 23,155 11,635 


Duluth, b’d’d 715 53 153 888 664 
4,931 12,661 24,043 12,299 





«+ 18,723 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Diluth from Sept. 1, 1915, to June 17, 
1916, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
Minneapolis ..147,509 97,613 91,947 113,302 


Totals 








Duluth ....... 93,364 57,280 67,724 80,243 
Totals ...... 240,873 154,893 149,671 193,545 
Duluth, bonded 12,300 1,890 4,468 8,186 
Totals ...... 253,173 156,783 154,139 201,731 


UNITED KINGDOM RATES REDUCED 


Ocean rates on flour to the United 
Kingdom have, within the last few days, 
been reduced to the basis of 60c per 100 
Ibs from New York to London, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow and Leith for June-July- 
August shipment from the West. There 
has been no change, however, in rates to 
continental ports, except that outside 
tonnage is offered to Seediervenenn ports 
at some discount under rates of regular 
lines. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Jute bags have declined $5.50 in the 
last week. The 140-lb size is now held at 

25.50 per M, plain, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Charles C. Bovey, vice-president of the 

ashburn-Crosby Co., who had his leg 
slightly hurt by a horse falling on him, 
is back at his desk. 

C. C. Field, of the Norris Grain Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, and J. R. Ness, of the 


Niagara Grain & Feeds Co. Ltd., To- 
ronto, were in Minneapolis June 17. 

Harry M. Foster, of Minneapolis, has 
secured a patent on a machine for cut- 
ting, folding and sewing sacks. Appli- 
cation was filed Dec. 29, 1914; serial No. 
879,513. 

The break of 10c per 100 lbs in ocean 
rates on June 19 enabled one Minneapolis 
mill to accept a bid it had from a United 
Kingdom importer on 2,000 bags of sec- 
ond clear. 

A. G. Marriott, representing the List- 
man Mill Co. in southern Michigan, with 
headquarters at Saginaw, and C. H. Brit- 
tan, his assistant, were in Minneapolis 
June 14 en route to La Crosse, Wis. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


William Grant, operative miller, is now 
at Milbank, S. D. 

F, E. Bradberg, of the Northern Mill- 
ing Co., Wausau, Wis. was in Minne- 
apolis several days last week. 

The foundation for the new Pillsbu 
mill in Minneapolis is about completed, 
and work on the concrete superstructure 
will soon begin. 

The Faith (Minn.) Milling Co, of 
which Chris Juhl is president, has award- 
ed contract for machinery to equip a 60- 
bbl mill to the Willford Mfg. Co. . 

J. P. Geschwind, of Sleepy Eye, Minn., 
has been engaged as a second miller by 
the Phoenix Milling Co. at Davenport, 
Iowa. Alois Christl is head miller. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


J. D. Roth, of Chicago, general west- 
ern freight agent of the International 
Mercantile Marine Co., is in Minneapolis 
today. 

Arthur F. Sullivan, contracting freight 
agent for the Chicago & Alton Railroad 
at Minneapolis, died June 15, after a 
brief illness. 

At the request of shippers, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has _ sus- 
pended, until Oct. 13, the proposed ad- 
vances in rates on oats and barley from 
Minneapolis to the East. 

A hearing was held in Minneapolis, 
June 16, before Examiner C. G. Gerry, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in regard to the 5 per cent advance in 
rates to the East on grain milled at Min- 
neapolis. Minneapolis mills have impor- 
tant transit credits, accumulated before 
the advance took effect, on which they 
claim they should not pay the increase, 
since, it is represented, Chicago mills are 
not required to do so, 

In the case of Jennison Bros. & Co., 
Janesville, Minn., appellant, vs. the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway, defend- 
ants, the supreme court decided: “As be- 
tween the seller and the purchaser of 
commodities transported to destination 
by a common carrier, overcharges for 
such transportation refunded by the car- 
rier belong to the one who had borne the 
expense of such transportation. In this 
case, plaintiff had borne such expense 
and is entitled to the amount refunded 
by the railway company.” 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (June 20) 
quoted, in cents a 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Amsterdam, 
196.5; Baltic basis, 180.5; Belfast, 108.5; 
Bristol, 120.5; Christiania, 180.5; Copen- 
hagen, 180.5; Cardiff, 100.5; Dublin, 109.5; 
Dundee, 105.5; Glasgow, 85.5; Hull, 
120.5; Leith, 85.5; Liverpool, 80.5; Lon- 
don, 80.5; Manchester, 80.5; Marseilles, 
169.5; Rotterdam, 195.5; St. John’s, N. F., 
73. United Kingdom rates are nominal. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


No. 2 hard Montana wheat.on track at 
Minneapolis is quoted at 6@4c under 
July. 

Receipts of old southwestern wheat at 
Minneapolis are decreasing and, to date, 
there have been few offerings for new- 
crop shipment. 

Minneapolis wheat stocks have de- 
creased 225,000 bus in three days. The 

tal June 20 was about 8,544,000 bus, 

gainst 3,392,000 in 1915. 


Minneapolis mills last week ground 


approximately 1,354,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 1,288,000 
bus, against 872,000 in 1915. 

Based on the close today, the average 
price paid to farmers at country points 
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in the Northwest was: for No. 1 northern, 
97c bu; for No. 2 northern, 93c; for no- 
grade, 68c. 

While choice No. 1 northern blue-stem 
has been strong all week at 6c over July, 
it is reported that late today (June 20) 
one car was offered on ’change without 
takers at 5c over. 

Spring wheat receipts at Minneapolis 
are running about double what they were 
a year ago, Over 90 per cent of that 
coming in grades No. 3 or better, al- 
though much of it is looked upon as be- 
ing overgraded. 

At the close today (June 20), July 
wheat in Minneapolis was quoted at 1% 
under September and 1%c under De- 
cember. A year , the current option 
was l5c higher than September and 14c 
higher than December. 

The increase in farmers’ wheat de- 
liveries in the Northwest has not been 
as marked as was expected, following 
seeding. Farmers are disposing of a 
little wheat in store in elevators, but their 
holdings are said to have not been ap- 
preciably reduced. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Rye flour is abnormally dull. 

Mill oats are erruon i at 32@35c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, with demand 
sufficient to absorb offerings. 

Screenings are quiet but unchanged in 
price. At Minneapolis it is about a 
stand-off between supply and demand. 





The Spring Wheat Crop 


Minneapous, Minn., June 20.—In the 
Northwest, warm, bright, growing weath- 
er is still lacking. Instead, there are 
showers in some part nearly every day, 
and the temperature is unseasonably cool, 
Despite these conditions, reports of the 
growing wheat are surprisingly favorable, 
and likewise of other crops except corn. 
The wheat plant is represented to be 
stooling out exceptionally well, and to be 
going deep with its roots. This should 
work to fortify it against the adverse 
effect of very hot weather when it does 
come. 

Last year, it was not until about July 
1 that there was really warm, growing 
weather, the season very much resembling 
the present one. Bearing upon this, The 
Northwestern Miller report of June 22, 
1915, read: “The week has not been over- 
propitious for growing crops in the 
Northwest. It has been too cold and 
cloudy, with showers about every other 
day. The maximum temperature earl) 
ranged 60 to 75, and minimum 35 to 50. 
The wheat crop is conceded to be 10 to 14 
days late, and sunshine and warmth are 
very much needed.” 

It appears that wheat is very weedy, 
wild oats being particularly bad. 

Frepericx J. Ciark. 


Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s final estimate of the wheat 
crop in the Northwest by years in millions 


of bushels: 

*'16 ‘15 "14 '13 °12 °11 °10 ’09 '08 
Minnesota .. 59 73 43 68 67 44 64 94 69 
N. Dakota.. 79152 82 79143 73 39 91 68 
8. Dakota.. 46 64 32 34 52 15 47 48 38 


Totals ...184 289 157 181 262 182 150 233 175 
Montana $4 18 21 19 12 8 3 4 

Of the above, in 1915 Minnesota raised 1,- 
170,000 and South Dakota 2,562,000 bus win- 
ter wheat. 

*Indicated crop based on condition June 1. 





MILL REPORTS 

George M, Palmer, Mankato, Minn: We 
are having altogether too much rain. 
Low-lying fields are already impaired, 
and wheat generally is in such condition 
that it cannot withstand unfavorable 
weather which is quite liable to come on 
later. We must have immediate improve- 
ment in weather conditions and a favor- 
able season from now on, to insure an 
average crop here. 

Chippewa Milling Co. Montevideo, 
Minn: We had rain most every day last 
week, and, with previous moisture, it did 
no good. With favorable weather from 
now on, ought to get a fair crop, but we 
need warm, dry weather. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn: Owing to cold weather and rain, 
crops made no particular progress last 
week, but suffered no injury. We need 
bright, growing weather from now on. 

oley (Minn.) Milling & Elevator Co: 
Wheat very late. Not as good as in 
(Continued on page 797.) 
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OKLAHOMA’S FALSE PROPHETS 


‘This spring, after the Texas wheat cro 
had surrendered to a multiplicity of ad- 
verse cond:tions, the state of Oklahoma 
became a storm center for most discour- 
aging reports regarding the condition of 
its growing crop. Dry weather, Hessian 
fly and green bugs all contributed to cre- 
ate the gravest fears for the wheat. Sub- 
stantial damage was done at that time, 
but a turn in conditions came in good 
season, and Oklahoma is now —t a 
crop, somewhat reduced in quantity but 
apparently of excellent milling quality. 

During the period of alarm, Oklahoma 
millers refused to surrender their opti- 
mism, and one important milling concern 
even went ahead with the construction of 
a new 1,000-bbl mill. The end, providing 
no adverse weather condition now de- 
velops, fully justifies the oo and 
confident attitude of the millers, 

There was a time when Oklahoma mill- 
ing went up or down according to the 
year’s crop. That time is dead. The 
inilling industry of the state is estab- 
lished, and, even in a year of substantial 
crop shortage, the mills have their trade 
field so well established that they can 
draw wheat supplies from other territo 
and lose nothing in the essential sarsaath 
of their trade position. This is, however, 
not a year of such shortage, and, in spite 
of the spring gloom, Oklahoma mills 
promise to be an important factor in the 
season’s hard winter wheat trade. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 

Aside from a growing interest in sales 
of new-crop flour, eral trade con- 
tinues rather flat. urrent orders for 
mill brands for early shipment are in 
fair volume, but the market is lacking in 
special interest on account of the steadily 
lower range in prices and the feeling of 
uncertainty regarding changes in values 
over the crop transition period. 

Wheat was off 2@3c on the week, and 
flour prices were a full 10@20c lower on 
all grades. A eral basis of 95 per 
cent flour was about $4.50,. jute, Kansas 
City, but many mills were well under this. 
Patents and mill brands suffered in the 
decline, and city mills marked down quo- 
tations on “cotton sack” trade for best 
patent to $5@5.10, sacked, Kansas City. 

Clears are quite flat and selling at low- 
er figures,—down to $3.90@4, jute, for 
first qualities, 

‘The situation in new-crop flours is con- 
fused. Some strong mills are holding 
July-August prices even higher than spot 
old-wheat flour quotations, and declare 
they do not care to make sales just now. 
On the other hand, there appears to be a 
fair volume of business to the East at 
basis of $4.90@5 for 95 per cent flour, 
jute, New York, including commission. 
Some interior mills are reported to have 
gone down to $4.80. 

These prices figure wheat down to 96@ 
‘ic, Kansas City, and represent merely 
cost if the sales are hed The selling 
mills are, however, apparently going 
“short” the volume of their sales in con- 
fidence that wheat will sell much lower in 
the country when the harvest movement 
comes along. 

On the whole, the Southwest appears 
not to be going in very heavily for new- 
‘rop business, perhaps partly because 
hearish buyers are not prepared to take 
a flour at any possible present quo- 
ation. 

* 

Millfeed is slow, with bran about 5c 

lower on the week. Shorts, however, are 


wanted, principally by the Southeast, and 
prices are held steadily at former levels. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 71,100 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Last week ......-s.seeeeee 58,600 82 
Week previous ..........+. 55,800 78 
TORE GEO. ks ve vecencs coeds 47,900 67 
TWO years agO .....seeeeee 27,500 62 


GOOD WHEAT QUALITY PROMISED 
The first sample of new hard winter 
wheat was received in Kansas City Fri- 
day. It came from Frederick, Okla., was 
dry, bright, and showed a dark, thin 
berry,—being darger and more tending 
to the Turkey type than the normal run 
of wheat from that particular district. 


CAIN MILLING CO. FAILS 
The Cain Milling Co., Atchison, Kan- 
sas, last week filed a petition in volun- 
tary bankruptcy in the federal court at 
Topeka, Kansas. The petition lists more 
than $50,000 indebtedness, of which 
$30,700 represents bonds on the milling 
property. These bonds are held in large 
part by D. M. Cain, but are understood 
to be hypothecated with Atchison bank- 
ers, who are also the principal creditors. 
The Cain company was organized two 
years ago to take over the business con- 
ducted for a quarter of a century by the 
Cain Mill Co. It succeeded for a time, 
but last autumn it is reported to have 
been on the wrong side of the market, 
with resulting severe losses. These, in 
connection with limited working capital, 
finally resulted in the failure. Arthur S. 
Cain was president of the company, but 
for the past year or more D. M. Cain has 
been in actual-control of the business. 
It is probable that the milling property 
will be sold unless interested creditors 
succeed in engaging new capital. 


KEMPER MILL CHANGE 


J. R. Fair, of Little Rock, Ark., and 
Walter Evans, of Carthage, Me., have 


‘purchased an interest in the mill at Ton- 


ganoxie, Kansas, until now owned and 
operated by the Kemper Mill & Elevator 
Co., and, effective July 1, the property 
will be owned by a new company, to be 
known as the Kemper-Fair Milling Co. 
Mr. Fair will be president of the new 
concern, R. Crosby Kemper vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. Evans secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Both Mr. Fair and Mr. Evans are 
practical mill men, both having been pre- 
viously associated with the McDaniels 
Milling Co., Carthage, Mo. The former 
has, however, been more recently con- 


.nected with the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 


in the field. It is understood that W. T. 
Kemper retains a substantial interest in 
the new concern. R. Crosby Kemper is 
his son, and will be actively connected 
with the business. 

H. J. Walter, for the past year man- 
ager of the Kemper company, will be- 
come associated with another milling con- 
cern. . 


CENTRAL STATION POWER IN KANSAS 


Current activities of electric power 
companies at Hutchinson, Wichita and 
other Kansas towns promise that most of 
the mills of the central part of the state 
will before long be operated by electric 
current supplied from central generating 
stations. 

The Kansas Gas & Electric Co., Wich- 
ita, which controls large gas, oil and 
power generating interests, is very active 
in extending its field of influence in all 
of southern and central Kansas. Several 
of the Wichita flour mills are now operat- 
ed by electric current Ay pa this 
company: and just now it is extending its 
power lines into surrounding territory. 


The Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 

Co. is on the route of one of these exten- 

sions and will use electric er in con- 

= ten aga gag 250 to 500 
per ° 

The United Water, Gas & Electric Co., 
of Hutchinson, is engaged in a contest 
with the Wichita company in extending 
its power and lighting wires. This com- 
fsa owns the local lighting company at 

ina and is now engaged in connecting 
the two cities with power wires. On the 
line of this extension are Lyons and In- 
man, and the Central Kansas Milling Co., 
of the former town, and the Enns Millin 
Co., of the latter, have both contract 
to use power. 

The same company has in contempla- 
tion another circuit connecting Hutchin- 
son and Salina, which will r other im- 
portant milling centers. Sterling Mc- 
Pherson and Lindsborg are all likely to 
be brought within the power field of the 
Hutchinson company. All of the mills 
of the city of Hutchinson are now oper- 
~~ electricity. 

While power rates are not the same 
to all consumers, the kilowatt rate for 
mill use is normally in the neighborhood 
of one cent. At this basis, it figures 
about the same cost per barrel of flour as 
coal at prices paid for the latter in cen- 
tral Kansas. Millers, however, find an 
important advantage in electric motor 
drive because of the convenience, cleanli- 
ness and low cost when plants are not 
steadily operated. 

There has, for three years or more, 
been a marked trend away from coal- 
burning among southwestern mills. Many 
mills in southern and south central Kan- 
sas and in Oklahoma use under their 
steam boilers, while yashobhy a majority 
of the large mills have at one time or 
another used oil for steam generation. 
Recently there has been a marked tend- 
ency toward the use of oil in internal 
combustion engines. Many small plants 
now use oil engines; the El Reno (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co. is just installing 
such a plant for its new 1,000-bbl mill, 
and the new Shane mill in Kansas City 
probably will adopt this type of power. 

In the main, however, the most pro- 
nounced present trend is toward the use 
of central station generated electric pow- 
er, and indications now are that within a 
few years a mypory? of mills of the prin- 
cipal Kansas and Oklahoma milling dis- 
tricts will be thus operated. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 58 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Percent- 
Weekly output age ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
Last week ...... 255,420 169,621 66 


Week previous... 259,320 163,894 63 
Year ago ........ 256,740 163,538 63 
Two years ago... 217,680 140,534 65 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 16,613 bbls last week, 8,699 the week 
previous, 8,036 a year ago, and, 4,592 two 
years ago. 

Out of 58 mills reporting, 15 reported 
domestic business good, 138 fair, and 18 
slow and quiet. 

Very little export sales, but fairly 
active cabling on new-crop business. 


NOTES 


T. F. Blake, of the Edwardsville (IIL) 
Milling Co., is spending a few days at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

The Co-operative Mill & Elevator Co. 
is incorporated at Byers, Texas, with an 
authorized capital of $5,000. 

The Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, is building a two-story brick and 
stone office building. The second story 
will be used for mill offices and the lower 
floor for a garage. 

Cecil so formerly associated with 
Kansas mills but for the past several 
months on the Pacific Coast, has formed 
a connection with- the office recently 
opened at Omaha by the Vanderslice- 
Lynds Grain Co., of Kansas City. 

Otto Swaller, manager of the William- 
son Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, was 
in town last week on his way to the East. 
He will spend a fortnight calling on his 
company’s connections in New England 
and New York and other market centers. 

F. H. Hohengarten and John Hoerr, 
of the American Baking Co., W. M. Mill- 
er, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., and 
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Peter Derlien, were among the St. Louis 
visitors to last week’s convention of bak- 
ers at Omaha who visited in Kansas City 
on their way home. 

A meeting of millers will be held in 
Kansas City Wednesday of this week in 
connection with the extension of subscrip- 
tions to the recently organized Millers’ 
Exchan Charles F, Rock, manager of 
the exchange, arrived in town Sunday 
after three weeks spent in calling on 
millers in Oklahoma and Kansas, 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lassen, of 
Wichita, Kansas, announce the marriage 
of their daughter, Frances McInnes, to 
Robert Ward Magill, at St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church, Wichita, Wednesday, June 
14. After August, Mr. and Mrs. Magill 
will be at home in Wichita. Mr. Magill 
is associated with the Kansas Milling Co., 
of which Mr. Lassen is president. 





OKLAHOMA 


The state has had about all the rain 
it can take care of, and the north wheat 
belt a little more than that, in the past 
10 days. Nearly all the bridges are out 
on the branch lines, and at Oklahoma 
City the North Canadian, usually a small 
stream, has done much damage, being 
higher than for 20 years. Wheat that is 
not cut is all standing well, and has not 
gone down as it did last year many times. 
Much is cut, and between rains binders 
are running everywhere. 

In the southern part of the state farm- 
ers are hauling to market at 85c, having 
started as low as 73c, before a price was 
set; and offers were out as early as June 
15 at 85c f.o.b. track southwestern Okla- 
homa points to the dealers. The price 
of 85c paid the farmer is based on the 
theory that mills will take the early ar- 
rivals at a premium which will give the 
dealer a profit on this basis. Old mill 
wheat is worth 92c f.o.b. northern Okla- 
homa points, and old export 84c. New 
export in a few cases is offered at 86c. 

Flour orders are brisk, considering 
conditions. Sales of new-wheat flour in 
the Southeast have started, and at a 
price which will pay a profit on 90c 
wheat, f.o.b. Oklahoma points. New Or- 
leans has bought freely. Sales to the 
East have not as yet been made in any 
quantity, and inquiry is noticeably ab- 
sent. Bakers in thé Southeast are not 
buying freely. 

Oklahoma prices for domestic trade 
are basis $5.20, with a few sales made to 
old trade at $5.40 in 14-bbl sacks, deliv- 
ered. Sales to bakers in the state have 
been made as low as $4.80. Millfeed is 
only slightly lower, and demand good. 
Mill-run bran is bringing $1.05 in mixed 
cars, and $1 in straight cars, Oklahoma 
common points. 

* 

The question of yields is not yet de- 
cided. Fields are spotted, and even the 
grade of the wheat has a wide range. 
Early cars of soft wheat shipped test 
60 lbs. Many fields will now make a fair 
yield where it was thought nothing would 
be cut. 





Wheat in Spain 


According to a report which comes to 
the Commerce department from Barce- 
lona, under a law passed last year the 
Spanish government is empowered, when . 
circumstances warrant, to reduce tempo- 
rarily customs duties on foodstuffs, to 
acquire and sell such merchandise, and 


to adopt any measures that may be 
deemed ex ent in relation to vessels 
flying the Spanish flag. 


Recently, as a result of the lowering 
of the stock of wheat in a province of 
southern Spain, the government requisi- 
tioned a cargo of 6,000 tons of wheat en 
route. from Argentina to Spain. Under 
the direction of the governmental au- 
thorities, the ship was ordered to roceed 
at once to the port where the b short- 
age was threatened. Under the plan 

opted with reference to the shipment 
of wheat, the cargo was placed at the 
disposal of a millers’ association at $2.94 
per 100 lbs, with the obligation that the 
millers sell the flour at $3.92 per 100 lbs. 

By reducing the freight cost the ex- 
pectation is that the net cost of the 
wheat will not exceed the amount fixed 
as the government’s selling price there- 
for. In addition to this, the consignees 
to whom the wheat was originally shipped 
will be indemnified by the government. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending June 17 was esti- 
mated at 20,750 bbls, or 72 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 22,750, or 86 
per cent, a week ago, 22,000, or 82 per 
cent, in 1915, and 19,750, or 67 per cent, 
in 1914. 

Trade in Chicago appears mixed. A 
few brokers and millers’ agents report 
sales in advance of a week ago, and others 
that they are doing but very little. Many 
buyers feel that now is a very uncertain 
time to enter into contracts for flour to 
come forward later, due to the decline in 
wheat values. 

The week’s trading showed a drop of 
10c bbl in the upper grades of both 
springs and hard winters. A few of the 
larger bakers, early in the week, made 
contracts with southwestern mills, main- 
ly in Kansas, at $4.60, jute, net the mill. 

There was also a reduction made by 
some of the spring wheat millers on both 
patents and straight grades. It was 
especially noticeable that flour for bread- 
making, to be used during July and 
August, was in good demand. Some of 
the well-established first clears from 
Minnesota that have good color and 
strength were booked at $4.50, jute. Flour 
of this character is in fairly good de- 
mand. 

Millers in the soft wheat states have 
so far declined to name quotations on 
new flour, and very few in the hard win- 
ter states are offering flour to be made of 
wheat now being harvested. Of the lat- 
ter, the range is 20c bbl over that for old, 
and buyers are slow to consider bookings. 

Chicago mills are running fairly steady, 
yet indications are that there will be an 
increase in production shortly, as direc- 
tions are better on present bookings, and 
sales have improved somewhat. Their 
sales, of late, have been mainly of hard 
winters. The booking of feed is some- 
what slow. As a rule, the lighter grades 
are offered for prompt shipment. 

The feature of the trade to flour ex- 
porters is the decline in ocean rates. 
Representatives of some of the ocean 
lines claim they are able to book at 10c 
per 100 lbs less than a week ago, to Lon- 
don and Glasgow. Grain rates also show 
a decided decline. 

Millers of rye flour are confronted with 
a high range of quotations, owing to the 
firmness in the raw material. To sell a 
white patent rye flour at $5.10@5.25, 
jute, compared with spring wheat patents 
at, nominally, $5 jute, is difficult. 


FOREIGNERS DICTATING WHEAT PRICES 


A Philadelphia exporter, in reviewing 
the situation, says: “The heavy decline in 
ocean rates is a very bearish factor on 
wheat. In the first place, the decline has 
brought no business of any consequence, 
showing that Europe is now unable to 
absorb much wheat, and this fact is the 
cause of the decline. Vessels are char- 
tered at high rates, and the freight rates 
they are obliged to take now at Atlantic 
seaboard are ruinous to owners or char- 
terers. 

“The result will be a diversion of ton- 
nage to South America and Australia, 
where rates are higher and wheat cheap- 
er. Such a diversion means more compe- 
tition for us abroad, and the loss of 
much tonnage which will curtail our ship- 
ping possibilities, just as the new crop 
is coming, and should be moved. The 
four cargoes of Manitobas worked on 
Wednesday, and the wheat bought for 
Belgian relief, were responsible for the 
buying yesterday. The steamers were 
due, and they had to pick up the wheat. 


Foreigners are going to discriminate on 
hard wheats this year and they will not 
touch our old hard wheat at all, once they 
can get the new. Their supplies now put 
them in a position to dictate values, and 
our advices already show that they are 
doing it.” 


WHEAT SURPLUS FOR EXPORT 


Figuring on the basis of the govern- 
ment report on the wheat crop for 1915, 
and considering the carry-over from 1914 
crop, the Daily Trade Bulletin estimates 
that there is a surplus for export and 
carry-over, July 1, of 211,000,000 bus. 
The trade considers this very bearish, as 
compared with only 55,000,000 bus last 
year. 

Were the 74,000,000 bus that the gov- 
ernment report says has been fed on the 
farms this season, deducted, it would 
leave only 137,000,000 for carry-over. 
Although the Trade Bulletin does not say 
so, the 211,000,000 bus allow for the 
wheat consumed on the farms. 


NOTES 


Board of Trade memberships have ad- 
vanced $200 within a week, with sales at 
$4,200, the highest in recent years. 

The Star & Crescent Milling Co. has 
received the award on 10,000 bbls flour 
for the state institutions of New York. 

A. H. Keller, salesman for the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., after being in a local 
hospital for two weeks, is able to visit his 
office a part of each day. 

F. W. Seyfarth, a flour broker of Chi- 
cago, who was operated on for appendi- 
citis in a local hospital Sunday, June 11, 
is well along toward full recovery. 

David E. Stott, son of the late David 
Stott, of the David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., has taken over his 
father’s membership in the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
returned home Saturday after visiting in 
Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis and 
other points, covering meetings and con- 
ferring with millers. 

The country sold corn on the basis of 
70c at Illinois points during the closing 
days of the week. Peoria bought 500,000 
bus corn Thursday and Friday, and over 
1,000,000 bus were offered here at 4%,@1c 
above the market. 

W. L. Smith, president of the Ford 
Flour Co., Nashville, Tenn., who was 
taken seriously ill in Chicago a few days 
ago, died at St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, 
Sunday morning, June 18. Remains were 
taken to Nashville, Tenn., for burial. 

M. A. Reynolds, secretary Millers’ 
National Insurance Co., of Chicago, was 
tendered a dinner at the Union League 
Club, early last week, by the officers and 
employees of the company, in recognition 
of his 10 years’ service with that com- 
pany. 

The 10 grain storage tanks, of con- 
crete, being built by the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co. in connection with its mill in 
South Chicago, will probably be complet- 
ed about July 20. This will afford the 
mill an increase in grain storage of ap- 
proximately 500,000 bus. 

At the sixteenth annual convention of 
members of the Cracker and Biscuit 
manufacturers’ Association, to be held in 
Chicago, June 20-21, there bids fair to 
be a very liberal attendance. Several 
millers of soft wheat have expressed 
their intention to be present. 

The active closing of spreads between 
Winnipeg and Chicago was a feature last 
week. In one day 2,500,000 bus were 
bought, and the volume in other days was 
nearly as large. Chicago traders were 
long in Winnipeg and short here. The 
difference has widened materially of late, 
and showed a handsome profit. 


Italy and Greece were in the market 
for wheat during the week. Native stocks 
of wheat in Greece are exhausted and 
foreign supplies are nearly so, owing to 
light arrivals. There is a famine in some 

arts of that country, and purchases have 

n necessary through the British com- 
mission. Manitoba wheat chiefly was 
taken. 


The demoralized condition of the Liver- 
pool wheat market has been reflected 
here. It is said that the British govern- 
ment will commence selling its reserves 
about July 15. This, the exporters say, 
will cut out competition and make an un- 
satisfactory market for those having 
wheat to sell, especially the United States, 


No. 3 white oats are deliverable on 
future contracts at a penalty of 3c after 
Oct. 1. There have been a fair number 
of trades made in December delivery, so 
that there is new- and old-style trading 
for that month at practically the same 
prices, although the old style provides 
for 5c penalty. The change in the rule 
was made by vote of Board of Trade 
members on June 15, the ballot standing 
280 against 101. 


Bids for new wheat, July-August 
shipment, were made here by Baltimore 
exporters during the week, but they were 
too low to call out offers. It is the first 
time in many years that exporters have 
not had millions of bushels of wheat sold 
for July-August and September ship- 
ment, at this season. So far, they have 
shown no desire to sell new grain until 
they get it in hand. There were export 
bids here of 98c for rye, track, Baltimore. 


Heavy selling of July corn and dats by 
the Armour interests at a time when they 
controlled the cash grain and were able 
to dictate prices surprised the trade last 
week. There were sales of over 3,000,000 
bus July corn and 1,000,000 bus oats. It 
is intimated that possibly the fear of a 
general tie-up of the railroads by a strike 
had something to do with inducing the 
large sales. Karly, in the week, the Ar- 
mour Grain Co. sold 1,000,000 bus oats 
for export. . 


A widening of the July-September 
spread in wheat to 214,c was due to heavy 
liquidation by July holders. This is the 
widest discount this season on July. June 
wheat sold at lc under July, and there 
were sales of 50,000 bus No. 2 hard win- 
ter in store at 144c under July. At one 
time, during the week, there was only 
5Y,c difference between the price of No. 
2 yellow corn and low-grade wheat. This 
is the nearest the two grains have been 
during the year. 


July wheat touched $1.01, June 15. 
On the corresponding day of the month 
last year, June 17, the lowest price for 
the season was made, $1.0214. Historical 
traders, as they are generally known, be- 
lieve that history will repeat itself and 
were liberal buyers of wheat on the de- 
cline, and were able to rally over 2c from 
the bottom the same day. This was fol- 
lowed June 16 by a break of 2%4c to 
$1.0114, a new low figure. Saturday it 
touched $1.001%. 


Cash wheat prices show an easier tone, 
particularly on springs and hard winters. 
No. 1 northern on track, 7@9c over July; 
No. 2 northern, 4@7c over July; No. 3 
northern, 6c under to 3c over July; No. 4 
northern, 4@15c under July; No. 2 red, 
July price to le over; No. 3 red, 1@3c 
under July; No. 4 red, 8@20c under July; 
No. 2 hard, 2c under to %c over July; 
No. 3 hard, 2@6c under July; No. 4 
hard, 8@20c under July; No. 2 red win- 
ter, July to lc over; No. 2 hard western, 
July to le over; No. 3 hard western, 2@ 
4c under July; new No. 2 red and new 
No. 2 hard, July and August delivery, 
July price on track. 

The announcement made last week, to 
the effect that the Armour Grain Co. had 
contracted for a 500-bbl oat mill to be 
built in Chicago, was somewhat of a sur- 
prise to the trade. George E. Marcy, 
president Armour Grain Co., when offer- 
ing the information to the trade, was 
asked if he thought his organization 
would ever engage in wheat-milling. His 
reply was: “As long as I am at the head 
of the Armour Grain Co., we will never 
mill wheat. To be a successful miller of 
wheat, one must grow up in the business. 
In my judgment it is a business that 
differs from that of handling grain, and 
requires many years of careful study.” 
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WISCONSIN 

MitwavukeeE, Wis., June 19.—The flour 
production last week of Milwaukee mills, 
with a capacity of 24,600 bbls, was 13,000, 
or 53 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 10,700, or 44 per cent, a week pre- 
vious. A year ago, mills with a capacity 
of 22,800 turn out 9,200, or 40 per 
cent. > 

Flour prices declined 20c, following 
weakness in the cash market. Choice 
city brands of hard spring patent were 
quoted at $6@6.25, and straight $5.50@ 
5.75, in wood. 

Early in the week, there was some in- 
quiry from the East and a moderate 
amount of business was done, but at the 
close the situation was very dull. Mill- 
ers have good stocks of milling wheat on 
hand, and will operate heavily as soon as 
demand picks up. 

Shipping directions came in moderately) 
well on old business, and a fair amount 
of flour was loaded out. Stocks on hand 
are light, and mills are grinding only 
what the trade requires. 

Rye flour was firm. Inquiry was good 
from the East and Southwest, and millers 
made fair sales. Prices were held at 
$5.50 for pure in wood. Standard city 
blended brands" were offered at $5.30@ 
5.40, and country blends at $4.85 for 
dark and $5.10 for white, in jute. The 
local trade bought fairly well, and mill- 
ers were able to increase the output. 

Demand for Kansas straight was slow, 
and very little business is expected until 
new-wheat flour is offered. Prices were 
quoted at $5.10@5.15, cotton. Bakeries 
have fair supplies, and do not expect to 
buy much until July. 

Shippers were offering feed for Jul) 
shipment at a liberal discount under 
prices asked for immediate shipment. 
Northwestern country millers were of- 
fering freely. Middlings still command 
a premium, but are coming closer to 
bran, eastern demand: being slow. Buy- 
ers prefer transit stuff to shipment feed. 
Stocks in the East are moderate. The 
state trade was good in mixed cars with 
flour. Shippers report good demand for 
choice middlings. Screenings were ex- 
ceptionally slow, only the very choice 
being salable. 

Millers bought freely of all choice mill- 
ing wheat offered, and all have good 
stocks on hand, Off-grades were slow to 
dispose of, most of the offerings being 
carried over. Top price paid for No. | 
northern, $1.141/. 

NOTES 

Stuart Hyde, of the Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co., is in the East. 

The flour mill owned by M. C. Gold- 
waite, Marion, Wis., that burned last 
May, will be rebuilt. 

Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 134; corn, 68; oats, 272; barley, 
188; rye, 43; flaxseed, 4. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee last week: 
wheat, 68,363 bus; corn, 179,682; oats, 
427,522; barley, 91,529; rye, 6,014. 

George H. Shanard, of Bridgewater, 
S. D., a member of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, died last week. 

The Wisconsin weekly crop report says 
temperatures last week averaged below 
normal, and rainfall more than normal. 
Considerable damage was done to late 
corn, also to earlier planted corn on low- 
lands, due to excessive rains and lack of 
sunshine. All small grains made satis- 
factory growth, and are in good condi- 
tion. : 

The Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co. shipped last 
week to the Caldwell Milling & Elevator 
Co., Midvale, Idaho, one No. 16 Prinz 
automatic separator; one No. 14 Prinz 
automatic receiving separator to Hunt- 
Rigsby, Burkburnett, Texas; one No. 1+ 
Prinz automatic receiving separator to 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and 
one No. 3 Prinz automatic receiving 
separator to the Quaker Oats Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

H. N. Witson. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

Head of horse and head of mule inclose 


in circles; No. 89,009. Owner, Milam- 
Morgan Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. Used 
on a horse and mule feed. 

“Palmo Midds”; No. 93,152. Owner, th 


Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Ps 
Used on a dairy and stock feed compose: 
of palm oil and flour middlings. 
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STATE CROP REPORTS 

\ number of states issue separate crop 
reports which, when carefully compiled, 
are useful in checking up the government 
report, giving corollary or confirmatory 
information. 

The Kansas state reports have come to 
enjoy an excellent reputation, largely 
because of the insistent care and conserv- 
atism observed by former Secretary Co- 
burn. He never spoke until he had gath- 
ered the data from which to speak and 
had it thoroughly digested. His reports 
were regarded as authoritative, and the 
new incumbent is following in his foot- 
steps. 

Indiana is the only one of the central 
states not issuing a crop report. Michi- 
gan attempts no more than to report on 
conditions, whether they have improved 
or deteriorated. She makes no forecast 
of the indicated crop in bushels. 

The department of agriculture of Ohio 
has issued reports for a number of years, 
giving the condition, acreage and prob- 
able crop. As of June 1, the report, just 
issued, compares with the government 
report as follows: Acreage by govern- 
ment report 1,468,000, condition 67, prob- 
able yield per acre 16 bus, total indicated 
crop 20,000,000; by the state report these 
figures are 1,557,352 for acreage, 68 for 
condition, 15.2 for yield per acre and 
16,090,862 for total crop. 

A 10-year average of the government 
report on wheat in Ohio shows an aver- 
age crop of 30,700,000 bus, on an aver- 
age acreage of 1,879,000 acres, an average 
yield of 16.34 bus per acre, and average 
condition of 80.7. Based on the above 
results, par would be 20.24 bus per acre. 

The Ohio Board of Agriculture uses 
15 bus as par. Although there have been 
years when the state estimates were near- 
er right than those of the government, 
in the opinion of millers, this last year 
being one, yet it would seem, in view of 
the above record, that the state depart- 
ment was figuring on the basis of too low 
a yield per acre. 


MILLING SITUATION AND WEEK’S OUTPUT 

The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing June 17 was 24,900, or 52 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 23,700, or 49 per 
cent, the previous week, 18,700, or 39 per 
cent, a year ago, 28,700, or 60 per cent, 
two years ago, and 20,500, or 421% per 
cent, three years ago. 

Only one mill reported business good 
last week; others found it not better than 
fair, or unchanged. Some sales were put 
through, however, to established trade for 
both domestic and foreign shipment. 
There has been some inquiry from New 
ingland for new-crop flour, but no sales 
have been made. Flour prices were 
marked down to correspond with a de- 
cline of 31%4¢ in wheat at Toledo. 

A year ago this week marked the be- 
ginning of new-crop sales for domestic 
markets. Several weeks before, new-crop 
sales had been made for export where 
better prices could be had than in do- 
mestic markets. This business was 
checked, however, by declining wheat 
prices, 

Buyers are expecting to get new-crop 
flour materially under present prices, but 
this is manifestly impossible with July and 
September wheat on about the same basis 
as cash, or at a premium, and cash 
showing weakness. 

Some export sales to United Kingdom 
markets were made last week. Freight 
rates to Glasgow were cut, operative June 


19, 15ec per 100 lbs, or 30¢ bbl, from 82 
to 62c. A similar cut is anticipated for 
other markets. 

a * 

Bran was weak, and middlings in good 
demand. Bran was off $2 ton and mid- 
dlings about 50c. The feed situation is 
far from strong, and millers in selling 
flour must figure on the basis of still 
lower feed values, to be safe. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


There has been more than enough cool 
and wet weather. This has delayed 


farmwork and finishing of corn-planting, 
and held wheat back. For a time, this 
was a favorable condition, but warm, 


should be done for the smaller miller not 
having these facilities available. 


NEW OHIO MILL 


The new plant of the Marion (Ohio) 
National Mill Co., a picture of which is 
shown on this is now in operation. 
It is of strictly modern fireproof con- 
struction, re-enforced concrete, with brick 
curtain walls. The elevator has a capacity 
of 60,000 bus, and the mill can turn out 


' 350 bbls a day. All spouts and elevator 


legs throughout the plant are. of steel. 
Every precaution has been taken to make 
the plant sanitary and fireproof. Harry 
W. Fish, formerly secretary of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association, is the active 
manager of the business. 


NOTES 


An Indianapolis grain dealer expresses 
the opinion that Indiana will do well if 
the -wheat crop of the state reaches 
15,000,000 bus. 

Charles L. Roos, of the Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, was in Indian- 
apolis last week and attended the annual 
meeting of the Indiana Millers’ Associa- 
tion. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made 
last week to dynamite the milldam of F. 
W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich. What 








New Plant of the Marion (Ohio) National Mill Co. 


bright and more seasonable weather is 
now desirable to mature the growing 
wheat and to advance other grains. The 
weather has been much like June a year 
ago. 
While there is some unevenness in 
wheatfields and inequality in growth, as a 
whole the government forecast, which in- 
dicated crops of 19,000,000 bus for Ohio, 
18,000,000. for Indiana and 12,000,000 for 
Michigan, in round figures, is believed 
to be as nearly accurate as can be arrived 
at. Barring a wet harvest like last year, 
this crop ought to be realized. 

Farmers have shown more of a disposi- 
tion to sell as the new crop approaches 
harvest and the market develops weak- 
ness. Offerings at Toledo have met a 
slow cash demand, and discounts on off- 
grades have increased. Off-grades have 
sold at 7@10c discount, and No. 4 red 
and sample wheat at 85c up. Unquestion- 
ably, millers will be cautious this year in 
their wheat-buying. 


MICHIGAN MILLERS’ TRAFFIC BUREAU 


The establishment of a traffic bureau 
in connection with the Michigan State 
Millers’ Association is being seriously 
considered. Such bureaus exist in con- 
nection with some other associations, and 
have been remarkably successful and 
useful. It is realized that correct billing 
and claims arising out of rate disputes 
require expert handling, and not hap- 
hazard treatment. The larger millers al- 
ready have their individual traffic depart- 
ments, but it is felt that something 


should cause any one to make such an at- 
tempt is a mystery. 

Secretary Frank’ H. Tanner, of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, is calling 
the attention of Ohio millers to the im- 
portance of the grain grades bill now be- 
fore the Senate, and is urging them to 
write their senators favoring its passage. 

The David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich., is running an extensive pre- 
mium campaign in connection with the 
sale of its brand, Columbus. Flour sift- 
ers and rolling pins are being used. 

H. A. Sawyer, sales-manager Monarch 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was in 
Toledo and Detroit June 15, returning 
from an eastern and southern trip. He 
was in conference here with John T. 
Sherriff, the mill’s representative in this 
section. 

A Toledo grain man says that the com- 
bined surplus of the two crops 1915-16, 
as nearly as can be estimated now, does 
not indicate any lack of ability to supply 
the probable 1916-17 European demand. 
A surplus in carry-over of wheat July 1 
of 211,000,000 bus, the largest in years, 
compares with 55,000,000 last year. 

Southworth & Co., grain, Toledo, say: 
The United States wheat visible is the 
largest for this time of the year since 
1907. In that year it was 52,000,000 May 
1, 49,000,000 June 1 and 46,000,000 July 
1. It was between 43,000,000 and 49,000,- 
000 for the rest of the year. The wheat 
situation is an interesting contrast to a 
year ago. It dropped from 26,000,000 May 
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1 to 19,000,000 June 1, and 7,000,000 July 
1. But at the same time the new crop was 
developing into an enormous affair. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weer capacity of 93,360 
bbls, for the week ending June 17 made 
46,780, or 51 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 44,331, or 46 per cent, the pre- 
vious week, by 13 mills of 96,660 bbls 
capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo, 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Suckow Co., Franklin. 


MICHIGAN 


Amendt Milling Co., Monroe. 

Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 





INDIANA 


InprAnapouis, Inp., June 19.—With 
new wheat promised from Indiana har- 
vest fields within the next 20 days, 
local flour prices were lower last week 
than for a long time. City trade was 
fairly active, and mills report a scatter- 
ing business for small lots. Exporters 
took some flour for Scotland, and Cana- 
dian buyers also figured somewhat in 
purchases, Almost no sales were made 
to the southern market and most of the 
local mills are on half-time or less. 

Indications point to an enormous re- 
serve of old wheat to be carried over the 
new-crop period, and its effect on prices 
is somewhat problematical. Considerable 
came in last week, though the price was 
the lowest in six months. Feed was slow 
at a decline of $2.50 ton, carloads. 

NOTES 

Flour produced by Indianapolis mills 
last week, 8,872 bbls, 

Prices last week: soft winter patent, in 
jute, $4.80@4.90 bbl; No. 2 wheat, $1 bu; 
mixed feed, $21.50 ton. 

Now that it is apparent that the wheat 
crop this year will be small and of poor 
quality, millers are giving much atten- 
tion to the question of planting a better 
grade of wheat. 

William H. Brudi, Indiana agent of 
the Sheffield-King Milling Co, who under- 
went a serious surgical operation in a 
hospital at Fort Wayne, Ind., June 1, is 
reported to be getting along favorably. 

A large two-story brick building 
owned by the Crescent Milling Co., at 
Crothersville, occupied by the Crothers- 


~ ville Feed and Grain Exchange, burned 


last week. Loss, $25,000, was fully cov- 
ered by insurance. 

At the millers’ convention held last 
week each one present was urged to se- 
cure a new member this year. The ad- 
vertising campaign will also be conducted 
for another year. The session was highly 
profitable. The old officers were all re- 
tained for another year. 

The number of flour mills in this state 
in operation 100 years ago is being ascer- - 
tained in connection with the Indiana 
centennial to be observed this year. One 
in particular, the Major Markle mill, is 
said to have been the first water mill 
built west of the Alleghenies. 

The Indianapolis Board of Trade, at 
its annual election last week, elected the 
following officers: president, Dr. James 
H. Taylor; vice-president, Alfred M. 
Glossbrenner; treasurer, Thomas Oddy. 
Governing committee, L. C. Boyd, W. M. 
Cooper, Linton A, Cox, Sidney M. Dyer, 
Edgar H. Evans, George H. Evans, John 
S. Lazarus, John E. McGettigan, W. J. 
Mooney, C. C. Perry, Frank A. Witt. . 

J. M. Pearson. 





Transit Cancellation Unjust 


The cancellation proposed by the New 
York Central Lines of transit regulations 
at Buffalo, Toledo, Detroit, etc., on grain 
originating on western connecting lines 
has been found unjust by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The effect would 
have been to increase existing rates from 
4c to 7c per 100 lbs, 
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The flour situation has been depressed 
by the conditions which developed during 
the week in wheat, but a decline in west- 
ern feed prices of $2@3 ton partially off- 
set the decline in wheat, and mills have 
not been able to make the concessions 
which would otherwise have been forced 
by the break in wheat. 

Mills are not disposed to follow the 
decline, but apparently have to cut some 
in order to do business. It is stated that 
buyers would be somewhat interested in 

spring patents at $5.25, while others 
state that the market would have to de- 
cline to $5 in order to bring about any 
important buying. 

Winter wheat flours dull, and prices 
easier. Bids are on a rather low basis, 
but with stocks small there is no pro- 
nounced pressure. ‘There has been in- 
quiry as to prices for new flour, but no 
business has been reported. 

Some western mills claim that they are 
not willing to quote, owing to uncertainty 
as to the crop and price developments, 
and the premium for new wheat over the 
spot basis. There have been some prices 
named on Kansas flour, but no business 
has been effected. There is very little 
talk of export business locally in Ameri- 
can flours, and interest in the market on 
this account is extremely restricted. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The developments in the ocean freight 
market have been far-reaching during 
the week, and the break in quotations al- 
most sensational. The decline in berth 
rates on the line boats to Liverpool and 
London has been radical. Only a short 
time ago Liverpool was quoted at 20d, 
equal to 40c bu, while the market is now 
down to 10d from New York and from 
Boston 9d, with no business at that basis. 
At the high point of year, Liverpool was 
25d, or 50c bu. The full-car, rate, 
which at the high point was 18s 6d per qr, 
or 551,c bu, has declined to 8s@8s 6d qr, 
or 24@25%,c bu. 

As a result of the demoralization in 
English freights, the regulations regard- 
ing the proportions of wheat to be car- 
ried have relaxed very materially. The 
original regulation was 75 per cent on 
full-cargo boats. This has dropped to 50 
per cent, and there seems little difficulty 
in getting even this suspended. Regula- 
tions for line boats are very lax. While 
they are expected to get wheat if avail- 
able, they are not supposed to go over 
with any vacant room. 

The issuing of licenses for non-English 
ports has been more liberal, and there 
has been a radical decline in grain 
freights to France and the Mediterra- 
nean. It is understood that licenses have 
been given for full cargoes of coal to the 
Argentine from American ports at con- 
siderably lower quotations, possibly in 
order to bring back Argentine wheat. 
Vessels are after cargo, and are willing 
to make charters for single trips at the 
current rates, but are hesitating about 
making long-term charters at the lower 
rates, which would seem to indicate that 
they do not expect such rates to continue. 


EXPORT SITUATION 


The export situation in wheat has be- 
come extremely interesting. The de- 
moralization in freights seems to be a 
direct result of these developments. The 
demand for English markets is at a com- 
plete standstill. It has been about two 
months since the English Commission 
stopped buying wheat for the government 
reserves, and een their buying and 
that of the individual merchants the 


stocks in England and headed for Eng- 
land have become so large that the Eng- 
lish markets have been demoralized. 
There has been no buying for English 
merchant account recently, and that by 
the commission during the past two 
months has been, it is understood, for 
the allies. 

Mr. Robson, of Paul, Robson & Co., 
who represent the commission in America, 
is expecting to sail for home on June 28, 
and some time about mid-July, sales will 
begin from the government reserve. It 
is intimated that these will be several 
million bushels a month, and it is be- 
lieved that there is a large enough supply 
of wheat bought, including spot stocks 
and shipments to be made, to last under 
this government selling well into the fall. 

Supplies in France and Italy are not 
reported to be so important, as the policy 
of building up reserves has not been fol- 
lowed. Nevertheless, the shipments to 
the Continent are large. The Belgian 
Relief bought some American hard winter 
wheat during the week. The Dutch gov- 
ernment was reported in the market, but 
this is denied. Although there have been 
rumors of some inquiry for new-crop 
wheat, New York exporters state that 
they are without foundation. 


NOTES 

The plant of the Saratoga (N. Y.) 
Milling & Grain Co. recently burned, 
with a loss of $20,000. 

Among the millers to visit New York 
last week were E. D. Lysle, president J. 
C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas; J. L. Rodney, president Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co; J. F. Kroutil, 
president and manager Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Grain Co; James C. Andrews, 
of Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, Minne- 
apolis; A. J, Stern, sales-manager Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., June 19.—With wheat 
values continually on~the decline and 
prices dropping almost daily, flour sales- 
men were unable to do any business last 
week. For some weeks, flour buyers here 
have believed that wheat would touch $1 
bu, and that flour values would be cor- 
respondingly low. From present indica- 
tions, it would seem that their expecta- 
tions may be realized before long. 

Demand for new-wheat flours was very 
slow, and there was practically no busi- 
ness done. Not for years has so little 
flour been sold for new-crop delivery as 
at the present time. Millers are asking 
practically the same prices for new- 
wheat flour as for old, and buyers will 
not accept these conditions. There is 
absolutely no speculative feeling, and the 
market shows no prospect of improve- 
ment. 

Flour stocks are working down slowly, 
but jobbers and other receivers report 
that they have plenty on hand to meet 
all probable demands for some weeks. 
Retailers are complaining about the lack 
of demand from family consumers and 
are carrying practically no stocks. Job- 
bers, therefore, are keeping out of the 
market. 

The wholesale bakers’ business is in- 
creasing daily, and a large part of the 
flour purchased in this market is by this 
class of trade. Improved methods of dis- 
tribution and better materials going into 
the manufacture of the loaf have all re- 
sulted in the family consumer getting 
bread ‘fully equal, if not superior, to the 
home-made article. 

Minneapolis patents were sold ciose to 
$6 bbl, in w during the week, when 
the open quotation was around $6.20. 
Yager short patents declined 15@25c 
bbl, and spring country patents almost 
as much. Spring first clears in half- 
cotton sacks were firmly held as com- 
pared with patents, but demand was slow, 





Soft winter patents are 10@1l5c bbl 
lower, with Kansas hard wheat brands 
showing even a greater decline. There 
was but little inquiry, and few sales. 


NOTES 

A voluntary petition. in bankruptcy 
was filed June 12 by George F. Hunne- 
well, baker, Watertown, Mass. Liabili- 
ties, $5,263; assets, $1,434. 

Large quantities of oatmeal are being 
exported from this port to Great Britain. 
During last week, 26,365 cases and 2,500 
sacks of oatmeal and 7,950 sacks of corn 
flour were shipped abroad. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president and 
manager Northwestern Elevator & Mill 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, was in Boston last 
week. Mr. Coup is also president of the 
Toledo Board of Trade. Other visitors 
were G. M. Purcell, Evansville, Ind; A. 
M. Fish, Minneapolis; H. M. Stratton 
and H. S. Pearlstone, Milwaukee. 

Ocean freight rates have declined 
sharply on account of liberal offerings 
of space on steamers sailing from this 
port. The rate on grain dropped from 
36c per bu to 24¢ to Livenpeek London 
and Manchester, and from 38c to 36c to 
Glasgow. The rate on flour remains un- 
changed, 80c per 100 lbs to Liverpool, 
London and Glasgow, and 90c to Man- 


chester. 
Louis W. DePass. 
PITTSBURGH 


PirrspurcH, Pa., June 19.—There was 
practically no change in the flour situa- 
tion here last week. The market was 
moderately active. Very little new-wheat 
flour was offered, and buyers were not 
interested at prices the mills quoted. 
Buyers’ ideas are about $4.75 bbl, 49-lb 
paper bags, and they feel they will be 
able to buy at close to this figure when 
the movement is in full swing. Direc- 
tions on old orders were reported good. 
Springs were lower, and ranged, for pat- 
ents, $5.40@5.90 bbl, 49-lb paper bags, 
the higher price being asked for well- 
established Minneapolis brands; straights 
ranged $5.25@5.65, cotton. 

For the first time in several weeks the 
macaroni factories were showing interest 
in durums, and several small sales were 
reported of both flour and semolinas. 

Kansas hard winters were less active 
than springs, and ranged, for patents, 
$5.20@5.50 bbl, 49-Ib paper bags; 
straights, $5@5.30, cotton. 

Near-by soft winters were offered 
freely at prices ranging, for straights, 
$4.25@4.50 bbl, bulk, with patents held 
about 30c more. 

Millfeed was dull, buyers showing in- 
terest only in choice grades of middlings 
for — delivery. Bran and standard 
middlings were weak and 75c lower, and 
red dog was unchanged. Bran was quot- 
ed the last of the week at $21; standard 
middlings, $22.75; white middlings, $25.50 
@27; red dog, $30.50,—in sacks. 

Quotations on ear corn were advanced 
on account of light receipts and an im- 
proved demand. Only 12 cars of shelled 
corn arrived during the week, and this, 
coupled with higher western markets, re- 
sulted in higher prices here. Oats were 
dull and unchanged. 

Receipts: millfeed, 8 cars; ear corn, 7; 
shelled corn, 12; oats, 57. Ear corn, No. 
2 yellow, was quoted at 80@8Ic; shelled 
corn, No. 2 yellow, 791, @80c; oats, No. 2 
white, 441, @45c. 

NOTES 

Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $5.90@6.40 
bbl, 49-lb paper bags. 

A. H. Rechsteiner, manager Welling- 
ton (Ohio) Flour Mills Co., called on the 
local trade last week. 

W. P. Lauster, miller, Yatesboro, Pa., 
was a delegate to the Democratic na- 
tional convention at St. Louis, last week. 

Fire originating in a storage room of 
J. M. Brown & Co.'s flour and feed store, 
Pittsburgh, destroyed the building and 
its contents; loss, $10,000. 

Horace Crider, Pittsburgh, has been 
elected second vice-president, and Fred 
Haller a director, of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Master Bakers. 

C. W. Williams, Somerset, Pa., for- 
merly travelling in local territory for 
R. R. Zimmerman, local flour broker, is 
representing the Stokes Milling Co., 
Watertown, S. D. 

George Walters, West Bridgewater; 
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Horace Crider, Homestead; A. Bauman, 
Somerset; J. G. Mailey, Latrobe; Adam 
Lutz and Fred Haller, Pittsburgh,—were 
western Pennsylvania bakers attendin: 
the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Master Bakers at York, 
June 12-15. Among local flour men who 
attended were R. R. Sanborn, Bay State 
Milling Co; W. C. Gould, Cleveland 
Milling Co; F. J. Connolly, Washburn- 
Crosby Co; Hugh W. Brown and B. A. 
Boore, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. The 
1917 annual meeting will be held in Pitts- 


burgh. 
W. A. Low. 





BUFFALO 

Burraro, N. Y., June 19.—There was 
inquiry enough last week for flour, pat- 
ents and down to second clears, but buy- 
ers kept just under the market and onl) 
a light business was done. The genera! 
opinion seems to be that the trade will 
come in this week, as prices look low for 
old-wheat flour. 

Bids were low, as buyers only followed 
the decline in the Chicago option, ignor- 
ing the advance in limits for No. 1 north- 
ern. The mills held to previous week’s 
figures on patents and straights, and 
some asked 10@l5c more. Low-grade 
flour was reported slow and lower 

Shipping directions were fairly good, 
but hardly sufficient to keep the mills 
cleaned up. prices were reduced 
25¢ bbl to the local retail trade last week 

Winter wheat flour lower, but at the 
decline there was some improvement in 
demand. Short winter patent, $5.60; 
standard, $5.35; pastry, $4.90,—bbl, track, 
Buffalo. 

Rye flour in fair demand and steady 
for the lower grades, while No. 1 was 
quoted 10c lower than a week ago. No. |, 
$5.50; straight, $5.25; blended, $4.70,—- 
bbl, in eer track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds declined, and were very un- 
settled, it being almost impossible to fix 
a price. Some of the mills sold ahead 
so far that they pulled out of the mar- 
ket. Dealers quoted bran, prompt ship- 
ment, as low as $20, and middlings only 
slightly higher. 

There were mills offering middlings at 
50c under bran, as they had a supply of 
middlings on hand and could find no tak- 
ers. This was fancy middlings but the 
same mills held bran at $21. Flour mid- 
dlings and red dog easy. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was stronger, 
but the mills did not advance prices ma- 
terially, as trade was quiet. Gluten feed 
easier, and demand fair. Cottonsee:| 
meal firm. Oil meal strong, with offer- 
ings light. The mills are busy supplying 
the foreign demand for cake. 

Kafir corn and milo maize higher, sales 
being made at $1.33 per 100 lbs, bulk, 
track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats quiet and only steady. Oat 
hulls lower, and there was some anxiety 
to sell. Reground, sacked, were offered 
at $15.30 ton, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 100,500 bbls, represent- 
ing 60 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 98,700, or 59 per cent, the previous 
week, 132,750, or 97 per cent, in 1915, 
102,200, or 74 per cent, in 1914, and 86,- 
500, or 63 per cent, in 1913. 

NOTES 

Craig & Co. have started a feed busi- 
ness at Altmar, N. Y. 

Receipts of grain here last week by 
lake were 4,964,000 bus, compared wit! 
1,844,000 a year ago. 

John H. Brinkmann, for some years 
accountant: with the Western Elevating 
Association and lately with the Lake 
Grain Association, is now assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer with the Buffalo Elevating 
Co. 


Some 38,000 Ibs of stuff labeled mus- 
tard seed were seized by the government 
last week at the railroad yards here. The 
government claims that the seed, while 
resembling mustard, is a different prod- 
uct. 

The ee Lakes Canal Line has been 
incorporated, with headquarters in Buf- 
falo. Capital, $100,000. Directors, P. D. 
Chandler, E. E. Tanner, B. Carroll, B. 
H. Wade, of Buffalo, and J. W. Follette, 
of Tonawanda. 

The first grain of the season by canal 
for New York was shipped last week, 
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28,100 bus wheat and 75,100 bus malt. 
Year ago for the same week, over 200,000 
bus were taken for that port. Rates are 
firm at 5c on wheat, but very few boats 
are arriving. 

While a few farmers on well-drained 
land have planted grain crops, the out- 
look continues unfavorable, as it has 
rained 14 days out of the 17 this month. 
But this is not so bad, when the record 
of 100 years ago is taken into considera- 
tion. On June 9, 1816, the ground was 
covered with snow, and frozen hard, corn 
was all killed and leaves on trees all 
turned black. 

E. BAanGasser. 


BALTIMORE 

BautimorE, Mp., June 19.—Flour was 
weak and inactive until Thursday, when 
the exporters entered the market for soft 
vinters, near-by and western and re- 
lieved the situation very materially. Sales 
were good of all grades after the buying 
tarted, and prices at the close were 10 

15c bbl lower compared with last quo- 
(ations. As far as could be ascertained, 
nothing has yet been done in new soft 
or hard winters, probably because the 
trade expects to buy them under old, 
with the new grain bringing a premium. 

Springs were lower and slow, with 
fancy- short — closing at $5.50@ 
5.65; standard brands, $5.25@5.40; long 
patents, straights and cut-straights, $4.95 
(5.20; first clears, $4.25@4.75; second 
clears, $3.55@4.05,—all per 98-lb cottons 
or 140-Ib jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. 

Short patent in wood sold up to $5.95, 
and bakers patent in cotton down to 
$5.15, if not $5.10. Straight went as low 
is $5, cotton. It was possible to buy 
good patent around $5.25, cotton, but not 
much under that. Consignments were 
plentiful and flat. Clears were neglected 
and nominal. 

Soft. winters were easier but more ac- 
tive, with patents closing at $4.95@5.10 
bbl, wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 35@40c 
less in bulk or buyer’s package; near-by 
straights, $4.10@4.25; western, $4.25@ 
1.40, bulk, or buyer’s sacks, 10@15c more 
in cotton or jute, 35@40c more in wood. 

Exporters made fair purchases at 
prices within the range of quotations, but 
found some of the mills unable to do 
business because the farmers refused to 
sell their wheat at current rates. The 
demand was mostly for straight, near-by 
and western, though something was also 
done in patent. 

Hard winters were weak and quiet, 
with patents at the close quoted at $5.15 
@ 5.30; straights, $4.90@5.05; clears, 
$4.15@4.65,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. Offer- 
ings were more liberal but demand and 
trading were very light—most all waiting 
for new-crop prices. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
26,538 bbls; clearances, 33,012. 





NOTES 
foo much rain for wheat in this section. 


The twentieth annual convention of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association will 
he held at Baltimore Sept. 25-27. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
baltimore and New York, spent last week 
deep-sea fishing off the coast of Virginia 
with a party of friends. 

Grain exports from Baltimore last 
week: wheat, 115,000 bus; corn, 337,807; 
oats, 1,701,255; rye, 212,732; barley, 132,- 
353; total, 2,499,127. 

The suit against the Ward Baking Co., 
of this city, for injuries plaintiff claimed 
to have sustained by biting a nail while 
citing a piece of defendant’s cake, has 
heen settled out of court. 

The Paddington cleared from here 
eirly last week for Gibraltar, f.o., carry- 
ing about 57,000 bbls flour, half of which 
was Gambrill’s Patent and half Gold 
\iedal, all packed in 220-lb sacks. ~ 

Bernhard Gerlach, president and man- 
iger the La Grange Mills, Red Wing, 
‘linn; Konforchef G. Askvig, of the 
\ioss (Norway) Aktiemoller; T. C. 
Bowling, president and manager Jeffer- 
son Milling Co., Charlestown, W. Va; 
I. G. Wiedelk and R. F. Grubbs, of 
Greencastle (Pa.) Milling Co; H. S. 
Pearlstone, assistant sales-manager Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, millers, Milwaukee; 
Walter Quackenbush, eastern manager 
(he Northwestern Miller, New York; S. 
J. Spain, with J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., 
and H. J. Patten, of Bartlett Frazier 
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Co., Chicago; James Swanick, of Taylor- 
Swanick Grain Co., Omaha, Neb; Allen 
Early, of Early Grain ‘Co. Amarillo, 
Texas; C. T. Doorty, with O. G. Spann, 
grain, Buffalo, N. Y; Charles R. Lull, 
salvage, Milwaukee, were visitors to this 
market last week. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., June 19.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 13,400 bbls, of which 10,100 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 66 
per cent.of capacity, compared with 13,- 
900, or 69 per cent, the previous week, 
12,500, or 62 per cent, a year ago, and 
13,600, or 68 per cent, two years ago. 

There was an improvement in the flour 
trade last week. Mills increased sales, 
some of them reporting considerable new 
business. Shipping directions increased, 
and both Boston and New York buyers 
took flour from here. Local trade was 
moderate. 

The undertone was easier, in sympathy 
with the decline in wheat. Spring pat- 
ents sold at $6.15@6.25, wood, Boston. 
In Rochester, they brought $6.25, wood, 
grocers buying moderately, and New 
York paid $6.15, wood, for the best. 

Demand for spring clears was good. 
Mills had little trouble in disposing of 
their output. As a rule, clears sold $1 
under patents, although one mill disposed 
of its output at $5.50, wood, Boston, 
and another obtained $5.75 for a fancy. 

Demand for spring low-grade flour 
was moderate. Some of the mills quoted 
$3.75@4.10, jute, Boston. One quoted 
a fancy at $4.50, but was sold ahead. 

Winter straights were in fair demand, 
buyers paying $5.35@5.45, wood, Boston, 
for car lots. Shipping directions came in 
more freely. Stocks of winters are light, 
and millers expect a steadier market. 
Rochester buyers paid $5.40@5.75, wood, 
for small lots. 

Rye flour showed an improvement, 
mills reporting a better inquiry. Sales 
of pure dark were made at $5.20@5.25, 
wood, Boston, and pure white at $5.40 
@5.50. Rochester buyers paid 10@15c 
bbl more for small lots. 

Graham flour was steady at last week’s 
prices. Demand. was a little brisker, 
mills making sales of pure at $4.90@5, 
wood, Boston, in car lots. Rochester 
buyers paid $5.60@5.70, wood. Entire 
wheat flour was firm, with sales at $5.65 
@5.75, wood, Boston. 

All millfeeds were quiet. Spring bran 
was hard to sell, and mills shaded prices 





Courtesy of the 
Baltimore American. 


to $24, in 100’s, Boston, but buyers did 
not take hold freely. Spring middlin 
sold better than bran, buyers paying 
@28.50, in 100’s, Boston. Winter bran 
sold at $26, winter middlings at $29, and 
rye feed at $25, in 100’s, Rochester. 
Corn-meal coarse feeds in lighter demand 
at $34 ton for meal. 


NOTES 
J. A. Hinds & Co. reported a general 
improvement in flour trade, buyers tak- 
ing hold more freely than in weeks, 
Rain fell on practically every day last 
week, and further damage was done to 
crops. Some corn and oats have rotted 
in the. ground, and wheat has also been 
damaged. Some plowing for buckwheat, 
however, has been done. 
R. J. ATxKrns. 





PHILADELPHIA : 
Puimapetpu1a; Pa., June 19.—The 
flour market is very dull, and prices are 
unsettled. Numerous sales reported the 
previous week at low prices have stocked 
up the trade and got buyers’ ideas of 
value down to a point which sellers are 
unwilling to accept. 

There is no more spring patent, spot or 
for early future delivery, to be had as low 
as $5.25, wood, which was recently accept- 
ed; $5.50 is about as low as resellers are 
willing to quote, but there is scarcely any 
demand at all, and the market is nominal. 

Kansas flours and soft winters are gen- 
erally held above the views of buyers, 
and there is very little doing. 

The city mills report a dull trade, with 
prices weak. 

NOTES 

The Bakers’ Baking Co., Inc., is build- 
ing a bakery in this city to cost about 
$75,000. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 22,519,- 
990 bus, against 12,333,654 for the same 
time last year. 

The Mayer Baking Co., of this city, 
was incorporated last week, with a capital 
of $6,000. John E. Mayer is treasurer. 

Among the visitors on ’change last 
week were James Swanick, grain mer- 
chant of Omaha, O. J. Stern, of the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., and 
Charles L. Roos, of the Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas. 

The Childs Grocery Co., which operates 
a large chain of stores throughout Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, has had. plans 
prepared for a large bakery to be built at 
Camden, N. J. It will be built of brick 
and steel, three stories high, 90x275, and 
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will be one of the most modern and best- 
equipped bakeries in this section. 
Samust S. DanrELs. 


VIRGINIA 

Lyncusurc, Va., June 19.—The con- 
tinued rain in this section is worrying 
millers and farmers. Unless we get 
seyeral hot, dry weeks, much of our local 
crop will be damaged. Wheat is cut 
in some sections, but not in many. It 
will be so ripe in another week that a 
loss will occur when it is harvested. 

Flour is dull. Wholesalers are buying 
for their immediate needs only, from 
local mills, and retailers are also fol- 
lowing a conservative course. We have 
not heard of any new-flour prices being 
made. Quotations: local patents, $5.50@ 
6 bbl; Louisville $5.60; Chicago, $5.70; 
Ohio, $5.50; red dog, $30.50 ton; bran, 
$21.75; middlings, $24. 








London Flour Imports. 
Arrivals of flour in London on the 
steamships named, between May 9 and 
23, in bags of 140 lbs, were: 
From West St. John per ss. Milwaukee— 
Golden Crust .. 1,600 Imp, Sunlight.. . +44 


Monitor ....... 500 Famous ....... 500 
Algoma ....... SBGO BSG cccccsscseds 1,000 
Markham ...... 600 Canada’s Best.. 500 
Exhibition ..... 600 Glenora ....... 625 
From New York per ss. Headley— 
VWRMOR  ccccndcce 600 Sphinx ........ 3,500 
Utilizer ........ 600 Viola .......... 500 
From New York per ss. Monadnock— 
First Pref. ....1,700 Sphinx ........ 4,460 
Minnesota Maid. 600 Ivyleaf ........ 2,000 
King of Supve.. 1,470 Vixen ......... 2,000 
Superlative .... 1,500 
From West St. John per ss. Mattawa— 
Alberta Patent. 1,650 Dominion Pat... 5600 
Imp. Sunlight... 500 Algoma ....... 450 
Glenora ....... 1,250 Markham ..... 1,000 
Golden Crust... 3,000 G, C. .......... 600 
Exhibition ..... 3,000 BORE ccccteccvecs 500 
From Philadelphia per ss. Mackinaw— 
Quaker City Mayblossom ... 498 
eee 2,500 Good Hope .... 1,000 
WIOBRTS bcc cecie 2,000 Colonial ....... 1,000 
Manota Patent. 600 Pride of Canada 1,500 
Granular ...... 500 Daisy .......... 500 
Good Luck .... 500 Woodstock .... 600 
Red dog ....... 600 Golden Standard 600 
Defiance ....... 1,000 Leander ....... 612 
Lumsden ...... 200 Vallee ......... 200 
Amazon ....... 2,000 Dearborn ...... 1,000 
Golden Lily ... 2,000 Union Jack .... 500 


From Philadelphia per ss. West Point— 
Benefactor .... 500 Noxall 2,500 


Hearts of Oak.. 600 Lifeguard :.... 1,000 
King’s Quality.. 1,000 Lifebuoy ...... 1,100 
Dom. Patent .. 2,500 Glatton ........ 500 
Belmont ....... 500, Gold Belt ..... 1,000 
Dusty Miller ... 2,000 Tip Top Supve. 2,000 
Gold Finder ... 2,000 Good Value .... 1,000 
Goodrich ...... 1,000 Amazon ....... 2,000 
Union Jack .... 2,498 Bravo ......... 1,000 
Ruatema ...... 1,000 Topmast ....... 1,000 
Flagstaff ...... 500 Philosopher .... 1,000 
Activity ....... 500 Alberta Patent. 2,000 
Good Hope .... 500 Ped. Patent ... 430 


<2) 





The Pennsylvania Elevator, at Canton, Md., Burning June 18 
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JAPAN RULES THE WAVES 


The control of the transpacific mer- 
chant marine by Japanese ships con- 
tinues to make rapid strides. In 1914, 
arrivals of Japanese ships at Seattle 
totaled 100; in 1915, 154; based on ar- 
rivals so far this year, they will be well 
over 200 in 1916. A number of factors 
have entered into this gain: the seaman’s 
law, the interning of German and Aus- 
trian ships, the commandeering of Brit- 
ish ships, and the magnitude of offering 
of tonnage of war munitions and gen- 
eral cargo. 

While many of the causes of the in- 
crease of Japanese shipping are due to 
the war, it is not improbable that that 
country will continue to monopolize the 
greater part of the transpacific carrying 
trade in times of peace. Low wages and 
general cheap operating expenses will 
always give Japanese ships a great ad- 
vantage in rates, and government subsi- 
dies to regular lines increase that ad- 
vantage still further. 

The Nippon government paid $800,000 
in shipbuilding subsidies in the last fiscal 
year, and the capacities of Japanese ship- 
building plants doubled during that 
period. Should the American mercantile 
marine be increased by the federal ship- 
ping bill, our ships will find that Japan 
has acquired a monopoly of the deep- 
sea commerce of the Pacific, against 
which it will be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to compete. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined daily capacity of 6,800 bbls, 
was 9,837, or 24 per cent of capacity, 
last week, against 11,804, or 29 per cent, 
the previous week, and 9,519, or 23 per 
cent, a year ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma _ mills, 
with a combined daily capacity of 9,500 
bbls, was 11,075, or 19 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 5,148, or 9 per cent, the 
previous week, and 16,609, or 33 per cent, 
a year ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 


Bookings of soft wheat flours by port 
mills were very meager last week, de- 
clining wheat values strengthening buy- 
ers in their attitude of restricting pur- 
chase to near wants. Soft wheat flour 
quotations were based on $5 bbl for blue- 
stem family patent. 

Interior mills continue to make mod- 
erate sales in the central states at $5 
bbl, Chicago, for club straight and blue- 
stem cut-off. There is some difficulty in 
getting shipping directions on old book- 
ings. 

There has been scattered small-lot buy- 
ing of hard wheat flours, but bakers are 
not booking ahead. Quotations fluctu- 
ated 10@1l5¢c up and down during the 
week, the general range at the week-end 
being: Dakota first patent, $6.60@6.70 
bbl; second patent, $6.20@6.30; Montana 
first patent, $5.40@5.90; second patent, 
$5.30@5.60; first clear, $4.50@5.40; Kan- 
sas first patent, $5.70. 

Millfeed has been in good demand, and 
restricted supplies make a strong mar- 
ket. Local bran is quoted at $25 ton 


and shorts at $28, carloads, transit 
points; Montana bran, $23. 
Very little wheat moved iast week. 


Holders and farmers are not in sight of 
market prices, and demand is very re- 
stricted. No wheat export business from 
coast terminals is in sight, and the ex- 
perience of shippers in exporting via 
Atlantic and Gulf ports not having been 


found profitable, is not likely to be 
attempted again on a large scale. Mill- 
ing demand for wheat is limited, most of 
the port mills having been down last 
week on account of labor troubles or the 
lack of export business. < 

Bids for blue-stem and club at country 
stations at the week’s close were 80c and 
70c bu, respectively, with very little sell- 
ing. Bids on the Seattle Exchange, June 
16: blue-stem, 93c bu; Turkey red, 92c; 
forty-fold, 86c; fife, 85c; club, 84c; red 
Russian, 83c. Feed barley, $28 ton; No. 
1 oats, $25.25. 


THE GROWING WHEAT 


Hot summer weather prevailed over 
the grain fields last week. There is am- 
ple moisture in the soil in the northern 
part of the Big Bend country, and crop 
conditions there are entirely satisfactory, 
having responded quickly to the hot 
weather. Conditions deteriorate steadily 
to the south of this section, with spring- 
sown wheat only a few inches above the 
ground and showing yellow in many dis- 
tricts. There is plenty of moisture deep 
in the ground in the more southerly coun- 
ties, but the surface soil is hard and 
needs rain. 

Spring wheat conditions in central 
Montana are most favorable. Winter 
wheat was practically killed out over 
wide areas, but was replaced by spring 
seeding, mostly marquis wheat. Warm, 
growing weather, with frequent rains, 
have rapidly advanced the growing crops. 


NOTES 


A. Mennel, president Harter Milling 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, was in Seattle last 
week on his way to Alaska. 


Proposals for furnishing 380,000 Ibs 
flour for Manila, delivered at San Fran- 
cisco, Tacoma or Portland, will be re- 
ceived up to July 8 by the United States 
depot quartermaster, Fort Mason, Cal. 


Manley Harshman, manager Washing- 
ton Grain & Milling Co., Reardon, Wash., 
left for Chicago last week. Mr. Harsh- 
man says the mill has been doing a very 
satisfactory business in club straights 
and cut-off with the East. 


E. A. Charles, of Minneapolis, pur- 
chasing agent for Washburn-Crosby Co., 
spent last week in Seattle, leaving Sat- 
urday for Alaska. Mr. Charles is on a 
six months’ vacation and will visit the 
other coast cities before returning home. 

The first 350-bbl unit for the Pasco 
(Wash.) Flour Mills Co.’s new mill is 
making rapid headway, and will be ready 
for operating about Aug. 1. The first 
unit will grind soft wheat, and the second 
unit of 350 bbls will probably be 
equipped to grind hard wheat. 

Water shipments of flour from the port 
of Seattle in May were: Alaska, 2,030 
bbls; Bering Sea, 6,391; Hawaiian 
Islands, 3,768; Pacific Coast domestic 
points, 24,430; Philippines, 5,000. Wheat 
shipments: Pacific Coast domestic points, 
41,044 bus; Hawaiian Islands, 8,086. 

On account of the great increase in 
wharfage and other handling charges 
onto ships, brought about as a result of 
the success of the longshoremen’s and 
dock workers’ strike, the railroads are 
seriously considering filing new rates 
which will not include the absorption of 
terminal handling charges as heretofore. 

The old mill built at Meyers Falls, 
Wash., by the Hudson’s Bay Co. in 1826, 
burned recently. This mill has generally 
been believed to have been the first one 
to be built in the Pacific Northwest, but 
investigations now being made by the 
State Historical Society show that it was 
antedated some years by a mill on the 
Little Spokane River. 


While the shippers at most Pacific 
ports have temporarily agreed to the ad- 


vances in wages demanded by the long- 
shoremen and dock workers, pending ar- 
bitration, the whole situation is very 
tense. The mills at Tacoma and shippers 
at some other ports have refused to 
grant the advances, and further trouble 
is apprehended before a final settlement 
is reached. 

Ocean room is still at prohibitive rates 
for working export flour trade, but 
freights are being rapidly reduced. For 
June shipment to the Orient $15 ton is 
openly quoted, against $35 a month ago. 
Should interior freight offerings continue 
to decline at the rate of the last 30 days, 
ocean space for flour will soon be on an 
exportable basis to the Orient. United 
Kingdom rates are 150s per long ton 
for July and August, against 155s for 
June. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, June 19.—Flour 
prices are holding steady on a limited 
volume of domestic business. The gen- 
eral quotation on patents is $5. Export 
trade is slow. There is a moderate de- 
mand for millfeed at former prices, bran 
selling at $26@26.50, and shorts at $29 
@29.50. 

Local prices follow the course of Chi- 
cago fluctuations. At the Merchants’ 
Exchange, Friday, June prices were: 
blue-stem, 95c bid, 98c asked; forty-fold, 
85c bid, 90c asked; club and red, 84c bid, 
90c asked. August prices posted were: 
blue-stem, 921%,c bid, 97¢ asked; forty- 
fold, 80c bid, 90c asked; club and red, 
80c bid, 89c asked. 

There is little doing in the market for 
coarse grains. For spot oats $25 was bid 
Friday and $26 asked, and for barley 
$27.50 was bid and $28.50 asked. 


THE WHEAT OUTLOOK 


With the end of the season practically 
here, business in the wheat market has 
ceased, Local grain men estimate the 
carry-over in the Pacific Northwest at 
fully 15,000,000 bus of wheat, a record 
quantity for this territory. Figuring this 
with the known water and rail shipments 
and the supply required for home con- 
sumption, they find last vear’s crop was 
practically 75,000,000 bus. 

Portland dealers’ estimates of the new 
crop vary from 50,000,000 to 55,000,000 
bus, so with the carry-over, there should 
be a supply of 65,000,000 bus to be han- 
dled in the coming season, and a rather 
unsatisfactory outlook for its disposition. 
In the season now ending, exporters dis- 
patched 107 steam and sail cargoes from 
the north Pacific Coast. To date they 
have not made a single engagement, so 
far as known, for new crop chartering. 

* * 

Crop conditions in Oregon in general 
are favorable, though the government’s 
weekly weather report said that in the 
eastern counties cold nights have held 
back the growth of both fall- and spring- 
sown wheat, barley, oats and rye. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Car., June 19.—Flour 
was in better demand last week. A\ll 
grades were lowered 20c bbl, making 
prices more attractive to buyers. Sales 
in most instances, however, were for 
single car lots for immediate shipment, 
an occasional order being placed for 500- 
to 1,000-bbl lots with bakers to cover 
their requirements for old-wheat flour for 
the balance of this crop season. 

Eastern mills were more active than 
for some time in their efforts to work 
new business at the reduced prices. Kan- 
sas patent was offered at $5.50@5.65 bbl; 
Dakota patent, $6@6.20; Montana pat- 
ent, $5.50@5.65; Montana first clears, 
$4.60,—98’s, cotton, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 

Less interest was manifested in soft 
wheat flour from north coast points than 
in hard wheat flour, the price reaction 
not being so pronounced. Blue-stem pat- 
ents were quoted at $5@5.20; Oregon 
soft patents, $4.25@4.40,—delivered San 
Francisco. California family extras, 
$6.40@6.60. 

Millfeed dull, with little or no interest 
shown by buyers. The restricted supply, 
however, tends to maintain a steady price 
basis; white bran was quoted at $27@ 
27.50 ton; shorts, $29; middlings, $34; 
red bran, in 100’s, $25.50@26; mixed 
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feed, $27; shorts, $28,—delivered San 
Francisco. 

The grain market was steady, with 
light offerings. California club wheat, 
$1.55@1.62 per ctl; northern club, $1.72 
@1.75; blue-stem, $1.8214@1:85. These 
quotations are for spot. Feed barley, 
$1.274,@1.30 per ctl; brewing, $1.35@ 
1.3714; red oats, $1.321,@1. 40, for feed; 
white, $1.50@1.55. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


DututH, Minn., June 19.—The flour 
market has taken on a quieter aspect. 
and sentiment has veered strongly to the 
bear side, with purchases much lighter. 
Some business was done on the decline, 
but the trade generally is confident 0: 
lower prices, and no bookings of impor- 
tance are being made. Most buyers seem 
to have fixed their minds on a $5 basis 
for patent. Little interest is reported in 
clear. Shipping directions are said to 
be coming slowly. Prices fell 15¢ bbl 
last week, but practically all of the loss 
was recovered today. 

Importers are not taking any flour, but 
with further declines in prices and ocean 
freights, mills look for some demand to 
develop. 

Rye flour is dead. Local mills are 
doing nothing but cleaning up old trades. 
Prices are unchanged. 

A fairly good demand for durum flour 
developed on the decline in prices last 
week, buyers apparently being satisfied 
with the price level and taking hold 
much better than for a long time. Mill 
prices fell 25c bbl last week, and today 
recovered 10c of the loss. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
12,045 bbls flour, or 34 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 19,510 bbls, or 54 per 
cent, the previous week, and 28,735 bbls, 
or 79 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed is dull and interest lacking. 
with practically nothing being done either 
for immediate or deferred delivery. Mills 
are cleaning up old contracts. 


NOTES 


Receipts of bonded grain are light. 
Another cargo of Canadian flaxseed, con- 
taining 65,000 bus, was received last 
week. 

Wheat screenings are dull, and oper- 
ators appear to be at sea. Large stocks 
are said to be held for which there is 
no demand. 

Receipts and shipments of flour are 
increasing, the former faster than the 
latter, and stocks for eastern shipment 
are accumulating. 

Stocks of durum wheat are heavy, and 
attract much attention from those inter- 
ested in that grain. They aggregate 
3,869,000 bus, against 63,000 a year ago. 

Visitors on ’change last week: B. F. 
Benson, O. T. Newhouse, M. W. Smith 
and A. L. Searle, of Minneapolis; Charles 
H. Thornton, of Winnipeg, and G. H. 
Snyder, of Toledo, Ohio. 

Coarse grain receipts are light, but 
demand is good and buyers are readily) 
found for all offerings. Oats are un- 
changed to %,c higher than a week ago. 
barley unchanged to 2c lower, and rye 
unchanged. 

A party of officials of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation are in Duluth today, 
among them W. J. Connors, chairman otf 
the board and organizer of the company: 
J. C. Evans, president; H. C. Nobel. 
vice-president, and T. W. Finucane, oi 
Rochester, N. Y., a director. 

Good milling wheat finds a ready sal: 
on the cash tables, but otherwise the 
demand is light. No. 1 northern is un- 
changed at 4c over July, with No. 2 3@5: 
and No. 3 6@12c under No. 1. Montana 
No. 2 hard, 6c under July. No. 1 durum 
brings July price, with No. 2 24%4,@ 
under. No. 1 flaxseed has advanced ¥ 
to ¥,c under July. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, has advanced to 4c bu, and ves- 


“sel owners are inclined to advance their 


asking quotations still further. Increase« 
shipping demand brought the advance. 
Some wheat that was held by speculators. 
amounting to about 1,250,000 bus, is sai¢| 
to have been disposed of last week, part 
being held here and part in the East. 
It comprised both spring and durum. 
Other than this, both export and ship- 
ping demand are slow. 
F. G. Cartson. 
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AN UNFAIR DISCRIMINATION 

Ocean freights are the bane of the 
Canadian export flour trade. In one way 
or another the steamship companies man- 
age to keep this business in a constant 
state of uncertainty and depression. 
There is very little co-operation or sym- 
pathy in the general attitude of the 
ocean carrier toward the flour exporter. 

Just now, as pointed out in Montreal 
correspondence hereunder, there is a dis- 
crimination of 35c per 100 Ibs against 
flour as compared with wheat in the rates 
for ocean freight, an impossible handicap. 
The effect is to hand over the business of 
grinding the wheat to mills situated 
abroad, leaving the Canadian miller in 
idleness, save for his domestic trade. 

There is nothing of fairness or effi- 
ciency in this. It may be within the 
power of shipping companies doing busi- 
ness in Canada to maintain such a dis- 
crimination against domestic Canadian 
industries, and it may be beyond the 
power of any authority in Canada to 
correct such an abuse, but, nevertheless, 
these things are an offense against sound 
business principles and that sense of 
justice which is commonly known as 
British fair play. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Flour declined 20c bbl on Wednesday. 
This applied to all eastern Canada. Low- 
er prices were inevitable in view of the 
state of the wheat market. Demand was 
small, even after the decline. Trade cen- 
tering here showed almost a minimum 
amount of buying. Mills find it hard to 
keep going. 

Export flour business was no better 
than domestic. Sellers’ prices seemed 
badly out of line with British markets. 
At the close, asking prices were 2s below 
those of previous Saturday, most of this 
reduction being due to lower cost of 
wheat and ocean freight space. At the 
close, on Saturday, millers were offering 
export grades of spring patent flour at 
39s 6d@40s per 280 lbs, c.i.f. London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, in 140-lb bags, 
prompt shipment; 90 per cent soft win- 
ters, 36s 6d@37s, same ports and terms. 

Toronto brokers buying 90 per cent 
winter patent flour from Ontario country 
mills for export reduced their prices 15c 
bbl, making the current quotation $4.05@ 
1.10 in buyers’ bags, f.o.b. cars at sea- 
board, or 5¢ less Toronto. Local prices, 


per bbl: 

Spring patents, firate ..........0-0000- $6.50 
Spring patents, seconds .............. 6.00 
Spring patents, first bakers ........... 5.80 
Winter and spring blends ............ 5.80 
Winter 00 QGP GORGE. 5 iocedc ci ctadeyecss 4.90 


All delivered in 98-lb bags, mixed-car lots, 
Ontario points, 


MILLFEED STILL LOWER 
\nother decline of $1 ton in feed 
prices marked the week. Abundance of 
pasture reduced demand in Ontario until 
there is much less than a normal move- 
ment. At the close, bran was selling in 
car and mixed-car lots at $20@21; shorts, 
423@24; middlings, $25@26; feed flour, 
“31@32,—all in 100-lb bags, delivered 
Ontario points. 
WINTER WHEAT 
Ontario soft winter wheat had a bad 
week. Prices grew steadily weaker, and 
there was not much demand. At the 
close, dealers were quoting for No. 1 


commercial, 97@99c; No. 2 commercial, 
94@96c; No, 3 commercial, 90@92c bu,— 
car lots at country points. 
loads at mill doors, 85@90c. 

Manitoba wheat at Georgian Bay ports 


Farmers’ 


Georgian Bay 


for delivery to Ontario country mills: 
No. 1 northern, $1.17 bu; No. 2 northern, 
$1.16; No. 3 northern, $1.1134,—-f.0.b. 
point of shipment. 
CEREAL GRAINS 

There was a considerable demand for 
oats here at firm prices. Other grains 
were quiet. No. 2 Canadian western 
closed the week at 53%4c bu, f.o.b. 
ports. Ontario grains, 
f.o.b. country points: No. 3 oats, 48@49c 
bu; malting barley, 65@66c; rye, 91@95c; 
buckwheat, 70@7lc. No. 3 yellow corn, 
natural, 8lc bu, Toronto. 


OATMEAL " 
Millers of rolled oats and oatmeal 
found demand light, especially for ex- 
porting. Prices held at old figures. 
Rolled oats in mixed cars, $2.50@2.60 
per 98-lb bag, delivered Ontario points; 
oatmeal in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. Export quotations: rolled 
oats, 45s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f. London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, less 2 per cent; 
pinhead oatmeal, 43s 6d; medium and 
coarse, 43s 3d, same terms and ports as 
rolled oats. 
Reground oat hulls, for export to Buf- 
falo, $18.50 ton in bags, delivered, duty 
paid; Montreal, $16, f.o.b. in bags. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Ocean freight rates were distinctly 
weaker. Montreal was reduced on Satur- 
day to 65c per 100 Ibs for flour. to lead- 
ing British ports, and United States 
ports were also lowered to that rate to 
Canadian mills. While this figure appears 
low, against that prevalent last winter, 
it is so much higher than the rate on 
wheat as to constitute a serious handicap 
upon the Canadian export flour business. 


NOTES 


A small flour mill at Arthur, Ont., is 
being offered for sale under a mortgage. 

J. S. Meyers & Co, are moving their 
100-bbl oatmeal plant from Beachville, 
Ont., to Woodstock. . 

H. P. Piper, of Holt & Co., flour, New 
York, passed through Toronto last week 
on his way to northern Ontario, where 
he is making a call on friends. 


The agent of the Canadian government 
in Barbados reports a falling off of 
6,000 bbls in imports of Canadian flour 
during 1915, and of 10,000 bbls from 
United States. This was attributed in 
part to greater home production of food- 
stuffs. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., June 19.—Owing to 
accumulation at lake front, an embargo 
has been placed against acceptance of 
all shipments of flour, millstuffs and 
sacked grain, routed lake-and-rail for 
movement from Fort William. This em- 
bargo applies equally to government or- 
ders. Some of the large mills were in 
consequence compelled to close down for 
a few days, but are now running again. 
They are paying the all-rail freight rate 
of 20c per 100 Ibs, as the railway com- 
panies do not expect to lift the embargo 
until June 21. 

Demand for flour for domestic use is 
fair; export business good. Prices un- 
changed. Flour to Manitoba points, in 
cotton or jute bags, delivered to the 
retail trade, net: best patents, $6.60 bbl; 
seconds, $6.10; first clears, $5.30; second 
clears, $5; common grades, $4.20. 

There has been a further reduction of 
$1 ton on feed. Net prices to Manitoba 
points, in 100-lb sacks: 


EEE OS Se ee ee ee ee ee Ba hees @18.00 
PEE  CAMe eee Sh CN Sed Obes eRrdes 19.00 @20.00 
GRE GROD cc ccccccccecnceseccese secce @28.00 
p ty PPPS TEETTECLET TLE eT @28.00 
Mixed barley and Oats .......06 seses @ 28.00 
Ol COMO ccvcsiccsccsecccccsces cover @ 33.00 


Demand for oats and oatmeal season- 


ably quiet. Rolled oats, $2.25 per 80-lb 
sacks; standard and granulated oatmeal 
$2.75, and corn meal $2.50, per 98-lb sack. 

There has been good cash demand for 
oats all week. Closing price No. 2 Cana- 
dian western 473¢c, against 467%,¢c last 
week, 

Barley in better demand. Closing price 
of No. 3 Canadian western on Saturday 
was 671,c. 

Flaxseed remains steady; closing price 
at week-end of No. 1 northwestern was 
$1.58. 

Wheat has been in good demand dur- 
ing the week, exporters buying heavily 
to fill space. 

Closing prices of wheat at Winnipeg 
each day of the week: 

c——_Cash———,. -———-F utures——_, 

in 2n 8n July Oct. Dec. 
June 12.109% 108% 104% 109% 106% 106 
June 13.110% 109% 105% 111% 1075 106% 
June 14.109% 108% 104% 110 106% 105% 
June 15.110% 109% 105% 110% 106% 106 
June 16.110% 108% 104% 110 106% 105% 
June 17.109% 108% 103% 108% 105 105 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 

store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 
CROP PROGRESS 

Showers have been frequent over west- 
ern Canada, with higher temperatures. 
Slight damage has been done in some dis- 
tricts by cutworms, while other points 
report damage by windstorms.. General 
opinion is, however, that the crops of 
western Canada have never looked better 
for the time of year. 

NOTES 

Wheat inspections at Winnipeg during 
last week averaged 737 cars per day. 

Shipments from lake terminals for 
week: wheat, 5,925,781 bus; oats, 2,739,- 
624; barley, 12,612; flaxseed, 151,436. 

Stocks in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur for the week: wheat, 13,831,- 
186 bus; oats, 3,530,847; barley, 647,488 ; 
flaxseed, 1,180,993. 

G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 

MonTReAL, Que., June 19.—On Wednes- 
day, millers of spring wheat flour re- 
duced prices 20c bbl, but there was no 
change in winter wheat grades. Business 
for domestic and country account did not 
improve, the reduction having failed to 
stimulate demand, as buyers had ample 
supplies on hand and yet to receive on 
old contracts. Spring wheat patent, 
firsts sold at $6.60, seconds $6.10, strong 
clears $5.90, bbl in bags, and 30¢ more in 
wood—all in mixed-car lots, delivered to 
the trade. 

Demand for winter wheat flour con- 
tinued of a hand-to-mouth character but, 
as stocks on spot were not large and 
offerings from Ontario millers were 
small, there was. no pressure to force 
sales, and prices ruled steady. Choice 
winter patents, $6@6.25; 90 per cents, 
$5.40@5.60 bbl in wood; the latter in 
bags, $5.10@5.30; straight rollers, $5.10@ 
5.30 bbl in wood, and $4.80@5 in bags. 

Export trade in spring wheat flour 
from here was dull. The few ‘bids re- 
ceived from English importers were shil- 
lings per sack below asking prices. Mill- 
ers also found that, owing to the differ- 
ence between the ocean freight rate for 
flour from Montreal as compared with 
that for wheat, it was practically impos- 
sible to compete with the English miller. 
The asking ocean freight rate for wheat 
to Liverpool, London, Glasgow and 
Avonmouth was $2.16 per 480 lbs, or 45c 
per 100 lbs, while the asking rate for 
flour to the same ports was 80c per 100 
lbs, or 35c per 100 lbs more than for 
wheat. ‘This millers consider a great in- 
justice to the flour industry, 

Falling off in demand for millfeed, 
owing to good condition of pasture, 
caused a weaker market and prices de- 
clined $1@2 ton, making a net reduction 


of $2@4 within two weeks. Millers quot- 
ed bran at $21, shorts $24, middlings $25 


@27, pure grain moullie $31@32, and 
mixed moullie $27@29 ton, including 


bags, delivered in mixed-car lots to the 
trade. Round lots of 5 and 10 cars of 
bran have been offered by brokers at $20, 
without meeting with buyers. 

Demand for rolled oats was slow, but 
the market was steady, with standard 
grades quoted at $2.50@2.60 and other 
grades at $2.25@2.35 per bag of 90 lbs, 
delivered to the trade. 

There was no improvement in demand 
from foreign buyers for Manitoba wheat, 
and the market continued dull, with 
prices 1s 3d@2s 3d per qr lower. Sales 
of No. 1 northern were made for July- 
August shipment to Liverpool at 48s 3d 
and to London at 49s. 

Domestic trade in coarse grains was 
quiet. Oats firmer, with sales of car lots 
of No. 2 Canadian western at 54@54¥,c 
and Ontario and Quebec No. 2 white at 
52%,c bu, ex-store. 

W. W, HUTCHISON RETURNS 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., has re- 
turned from an extensive trip throughout 
the Canadian West. He states that he 
found the spring wheat crop in all sec- 
tions of the large area he covered ahead 
of last year, but at the same time he said 
the acreage would be from 15 to 20 per 
cent smaller. Mr. Hutchison also stated 
that his company had commenced re- 
building its Medicine Hat plant which 
was burned some weeks ago. ‘The flour 
mill will be built of brick, with a capacity 
of 1,000 bbls per day, and the elevator 
will be constructed’ of concrete tanks, 
with a en grens. of 125,000 bus. The ex- 
penditure on the whole plant will amount 
to $200,000. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 


Sr. Joun, N. B., June 19.—The week 
brought a general decline in flour prices. 
Stocks were light and demand good. 
Quotations: first patents, $7 bbl; first 
clears, $6.60; Ontario blends, $6.25@ 
6.30,—all in car lots, wood, f.o.b. St. 
John. Halifax, 5c per bbl higher. 

Millfeed declined $1 ton in sympathy 
with all other Canadian markets. Bran 
is now selling at $23 ton, middlings $26, 
feed flour $33,—in jute or cotton bags, 
cars or mixed cars, f.o.b. St. John. 

Rolled oats in moderate demand at 
unchanged prices. Sellers quoted rolled 
oats at $5.70, and standard oatmeal $6.25, 
bbl, delivered here. 

NOTES : 

H. G. Weeks, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., St. John, has 
been on a business trip through the Mari- 
time Provinces, and reports business good 
in all sections. 

Some objection having been made to 
the site chosen by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. for its new elevator at St. 
John, final arrangements for immediate 
erection are being delayed. 

Aprrep E, McGintey. 





Crop in Canada in 1915 


The following table shows total crops of 
Canada for 1915, the average yield and 
weight, and the total value being given: 


Av. Weight 
yield, per 
Articles— Bus bu bu Value 
Wheat... 376,303,600 28.98 60.19 $312,569,400 


Oats..... 520,103,400 45.76 36.61 176,894,700 
Barley 53,331,300 35.33 48.26 26,704,700 
Rye...... 2,394,100 21.31 56.32 1,899,900 
Peas..... 3,468,850 17.13 60.74 5,730,700 
Beans.... 723,300 16.70 59.61 2,206,800 
Buckwh't 7,865,900 22.88 48.02 5,913,000 
Flaxseed. 10,628,000 13.18 55.28 15,965,000 
Mixed 

grains. 17,523,100 37.54 44.95 10,034,700 
Corn..... 14,368,000 56.72 56.32 10,243,000 
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CHICAGO, JUNE 17 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 





tail merchants ......-++-+-eee0s «++ -@6.30 
Spring patent, jute ..........++6- 6.15 @5.40 
Spring straights, jute ...... e 4.70@5.00 
Spring clears, jute ....-..sseeees 4.30@4.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute....... - 3.10@3.30 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute .........+- 2.65 @2.80 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 5.20@5.30 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 

Patent, southern, jute ........ - -$5.10@6.35 
Straight, southern, jute .... -. 5.10@6.20 
Clear, southern, jute ..... - 4.30@4.65 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute .......$5.10@5.35 


Patent, 95 per cent ........e+00- - 4.65 @4.85 
Clear, Kansas, jute ........++++ . 4.25@4.40 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ........ - -$5.00@5.20 


Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.65@4.80 

MILLFEED—tThe increased output of the 
Chicago mills has resulted in millfeed being 
offered more liberally. Spring wheat bran 
is quoted at $20.50; middlings, $22; winter 
bran, $21; middlings, $26.25; red dog, $28.50, 
—in 100-Ib sacks. 

CORN GOODS—Demand was of fair vol- 
ume, and market firm. Meal is quoted at 
$1.78, and grits at $1.79, per 100 Ibs. 

RYE—Burning of the Pennsylvania ele- 
vator at Baltimore, which destroyed a fair 
amount of grain, caused improvement in de- 
mand here, and market held firm in face 
of break in wheat. No. 2 sold at 99c, and 
No. 3 at 97%c. 

WHEAT—Milling demand fair for choice, 
but low-grades hard to sell. Discounts on 
latter have widened as compared with the 
July. Receipts small, but outside demand 
slow. No. 2 red, July to lc over. No. 3 red, 
1@3c under July, and sold at 98c@$1. No. 
4 red sold at 93%c. No. 2 hard, 2c under 
to %c over July, and sold at 98%c@$1.00%; 
No. 3 hard, 2@6c under July, and sold at 
98c. No. 4 hard sold at 90c. No. 1 northern, 
7@9%c over July, with sale of 5,000 bus on 
track at 8c over July. No. 2 northern 
nominally 4@8c over. July. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
-~Receipts— a ee 
1915 








1916 1915 916 
Flour, bbis..... 139 175 1139 163 
Wheat, bus.... 6528 850 865 761 
Corn, bus. 485 962 1,680 1,874 
Oats, bus...... 1,580 1,658 2,529 1,549 
Rye, bus....... 79 32 61 34 
Barley, bus.... 248 356 89 99 
MILWAUKEE, JUNE 17 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring patent, wood........ $5.85 @6.20 
Hard spring straight, wood....... 5.35 @5.60 
Fancy clear, jute ..... eecceccecce 4.85 @4.90 
Rye flour, pure, wood ..........++. «+++ @5.60 
Rye flour, standard city blended 
BOOMER, WEEE 2 cccccrcsccccvecsoss 5.30@5.40 
Rye flour, country blended, jute.. 4.85@65.10 
Kansas straight, cotton .......... 6.10@5.15 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn 
meal, 100 Ibs, cottom .......... «e+» @1.85 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 
meal, 100 Ibs, cottom ........-. eee» @1.86 


MILLFEED—Easier. Standard bran, $19; 
standard fine middlings, $21; rye feed, $21; 
flour middlings, $24.50; red dog, $28.25@ 
28.50; brewers’ dried grains, $22,—in 100-lb 
sacks, 

WHEAT—Declined 4c, following weak- 
ness in futures. Millers bought freely of all 
choice offered. Receipts, 129 cars. No. 1 
northern, $1.10@1.14%; No. 2, $1.08@1.12; 
No. 3, 90¢0@$1.04; No. 2 hard, 98c@$1.02; 
No. 2 red, $1@1.02; No. 3 red, 95@99c. 


No. 1 nor No. 2nor No. 3 nor 
Monday.. 112% @113% 109@111 93@104 
Tuesday.. 112%@114 109@112 93@104 
Wed’sday 112%@113 110@111% 93@104 
Thursday. 111% @113% 108@111 92@102 
Friday... 111% @113% 108@111 92@102 
Saturday. 110 @i1li1 108@109 90@100 


BARLEY—One cent lower, with demand 
good from maltsters and brewers for choice. 
Medium and low were slow at times. Re- 
ceipts, 206 cars. No. 3, 75% @78c; No. 4, 
72@77c; feed and rejected, 65@73%c. 

RYE—Declined 1c early in the week; later 
market firmed, and closed %@ic higher. 
Receipts, 37 cars. Millers and distillers 
bought choice, and off-grades were taken by 
shippers. No. 1, 97% @99c; No. 2, 97@98%c; 
No. 3, 95@97%c. 

CORN—Strong, advancing 2c. Demand 
was good from all sources, and offerings 
were readily disposed of. Receipts, 89 cars. 
The local trade wanted yellow, and was 
willing to pay a liberal premium for choice. 
White corn scarce, but millers fairly well 
supplied. No. 3 yellow, 74@79%c: No. 4 
yellow, 72@78c; No. 3 mixed, 72@76c; No. 3 
white, 71@75c. 

OATS—Declined % @ic early in the week; 
later market recovered %c, but again eased 
off. Receipts, 332 cars. Shippers report good 


demand from all sections. Local trade 
bought freely. Offerings were well taken 
of. Standard, 40% @41%c; No. 3 white, 
39% @41c; No. 4 white, 39@40%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bbls... 38,500 47,820 64,506 34,217 
Wheat, bus.. 158,025 95,000 19,451 7,961 
Corn, bus.... 119,260 348,075 64,940 270,466 
Oats, bus.... 650,720 408,500 566,537 370,002 
Barley, bus.. 300,700 265,540 48,330 654,072 
Rye, bus..... .43,660 27,140 60,300 16,681 
Feed, tons... 2,200 3,089 3,089 3,715 





KANSAS CITY JUNE 17 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.0.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent.....$4.60@4.90 First clear.$3.90@4.15 
Straight... 4.35@4.60 Low-grade 3.20@3.60 

‘Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “cotton sack” 
trade, mills quote $4.90@5.10 bbl for first 
patents, cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $4.20@ 
4.40 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight 
patent,”’ 95 per cent. ’ 

MILLFEED—Bran is slow, with a decline 
of 3@5c in spot prices; 82c is bid for June 
and for any period of shipment within the 
next four or five months, but mills are un- 
willing to sell at this price. Shorts are in 
good demand at steady prices. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, per 100-Ib sacks: bran, 
80@82c; brown shorts, $1@1.02; gray, $1.12 
@1.15; white, $1.30@1.40; corn chop, $1.40. 

WHEAT—With demand largely limited to 
current mill consumption, and with all fu- 
tures lower, cash wheat was off 2@3c on the 
week, and prices in the country were 5c 
lower. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 2, 95% 
@98c; No. 3, 93@96c; No. 4, 88@92%c; soft 


wheat, No. 2, $1.02; No. 3, 983@94c; No. 4, 
86 @88c. 
CORN—An improved shipping demand 


took care of the moderate offerings, with an 
advance in price of 1@2c, the greater ad- 
vance being on mixed corn. Cash prices: 
mixed corn, No. 2, 70%@72c; No. 3, 70@ 
7ic; white corn, No. 2, 72c; No. 3, 71c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 

1916 1915 1916 1915 
Wheat, bus.. 604,800 727,650 635,850 703,250 
Corn, bus.... 216,250 197,500 181,750 172,500 
Oats, bus.... 17,000 51,000 70,500 90,000 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 7,700 16,500 4,400 
Barley, bus.. 11,200 19,600 650,400 33,600 
Bran, tons... 420 600 3,340 2,120 
Hay, tons.... 4,380 4,260 1,260 684 
Flour, bbls... 5,750 3,000 61,250 41,000 





NEW YORK, JUNE 17 


FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ........ $5.20@5.45 $5.50@5.75 
Spring first clears..... 4.70@4.90 56.00@5.20 
Spring low-grades..... 3.00@3.35 ....@.... 
Winter patent ........ 5.00@5.20 6.30@5.50 
Winter straights ..... 4.70@4.90 6.00@5.20 
Winter low-grades .... 4.00@4.30 ....@.... 
Kansas straights ..... 6.00@65.26 ....@.... 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 

Flour exports totaled 207,000 packages, of 
which 14,000 were destined for London, 7,000 
for Bristol, 1,500 for Cardiff, 10,500 for Leith, 
3,000 for Glasgow, 26,000 for Rotterdam, 200 
for Bergen, 57,000 for Marseilles, 6,400 for 
Pirzwus and 82,000 for the West Indies. 

Wheat shipments were placed at 3,467,000 
bus, including 278,000 to Liverpool, 440,000 
to London, 96,000 to Hull, 104,000 to Man- 
chester, 120,000 to Cardiff, 120,000 to Leith, 
91,000 to Glasgow, 657,000 to Rotterdam, 
107,000 to Bordeaux, 435,000 to Cette, 255,000 
to Marseilles, 544,000 to Gibraltar, and 219,- 
000 to Pirzus. 

WHEAT—Sales of export wheat during 
the week included a cargo of macaroni and 
small lots of Gulf wheat, but the major por- 
tion of the business was in Manitoba wheat. 
The buying was in the hands of the British 
Commission, largely understood to be for the 
Continent. The Belgian Relief was reported 
to have bought about 600,000 bus. Buying 
by individual merchants was at a standstill, 
and English shippers stated that the English 
markets were several cents a bushel out of 
line, with no demand even at the quotations 
made. An advance of ic bu in lake freights 
had some influence in restricting the busi- 
ness in Manitoba wheat. Quotations were 
nominal, and it was difficult to make exact 
prices. Quotations at the close: No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.20%; No. 2 hard winter, Chi- 
cago, $1.14%; No. 2 red winter, July ship- 
ment, $1.14%; No. 1 durum, $1.13%; No. 1 
northern Manitoba, $1.22; No. 2 northern 
Manitoba, $1.21% 

CORN—The market is very firm. Offer- 
ings from the West are small, and quota- 
tions here are nominal. The trade is largely 
domestic, although there have been reports 
of some export business, the result, it is 
claimed, of the freight situation and the 
depression of foreign wheat markets, which 
has made it less expensive to ship corn than 
wheat. A report was current that importa- 
tions in America of Argentine corn would 
be prohibited after July 1, but this has been 
officially denied from Washington. Arrival 
was reported of 20,000 bus new-crop Argen- 
tine on Friday in fine condition, with 200,000 
bus on the way. 


OATS—The market has been firm for oats, 
with some reports of export business, The 
destruction of a large amount of oats at 
Baltimore in the Pennsylvania elevator fire 
resulted in considerable buying to replace 
them, but there has been very little fresh 
export trade. 

RYE FLOUR—Market dull and barely 
steady, with a small jobbing trade reported 
on the basis of $5.10 in sacks to $5.60 in 
wood. 

MILLFEED—Market weak and _ lower, 
with some pressure on western feed. De- 
mand is disappointingly slow even at the 
decline. Quotations, per ton: coarse west- 
ern spring, in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, $22; 
standard middlings, 100’s, $24; red dog, $31; 
oil meal, $32@33, nominal. City feed: bulk 
bran $22.60, 100-lb sacks $24; heavy feed, in 


bulk $23, 100-lb sacks $24.60; flour mid- 
dlings, 100’s, $32; red dog flour, $32.50, in 
barrels. 


CORN MEAL—Market dull and about 
steady. Small sales were reported but, owing 
to the firmness in the position of spot corn, 
the offerings were limited. Quotations at 
the close: kiln-dried, export, bbl $4; fine 
yellow, 100’s, $1.85; white, 100’s, $1.85; 
coarse, 100’s, $1.65; hominy, bbl, $4; granu- 
lated yellow, $4.15@4.20 per bbl; white 
granulated, $4.20 per bbl; corn flour, 100’s, 
$1.80; brewers’ meal, 100’s, $1.94; grits, 100’s, 
$1.95; flakes, 100’s, $2.30. 





BALTIMORE JUNE 17 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands... .$5.75@5.90 
BSPFING POCOME. 6. ce ccccsvccscccscs 5.50@5.65 
oy 6 8 | SET ee 5.15 @5.40 
OCIS REG GOGP occ cicccsccnssns 4.50@5.00 
Spring second clear ............+.. 3.80@4.30 
Winter patent, special stencils.... 5.05@5.10 
WEOMCOR DETOE sc é dec cec comeedece 4.95 @5.00 
Winter straight ...........2.e008 4.55 @4.75 
Winter Bret COMP cscccccvccccccs 4.15 @4.45 
Hard winter patent ............4.. 5.40 @5.55 
Hard winter straight ............ 5.10@5.25 
Hard winter first clear .......... 4.40@4.90 
Rye flour, pure and blended...... 4.75 @5.35 

MILLFEED—Lower and dull throughout, 
Quotations, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring 


bran, $21.75@22.25; spring middlings, $22.75 
@ 23.25; winter bran, $22@22.50; winter mid- 
dlings, $23@23.50. 

WHEAT—Declined 2%c, with. movement 
and demand greatly affected by the fire 


which consumed elevator No. 3. Receipts, 
448,099 bus; exports, 115,000; stock, 1,535,- 
182. Closing prices: No. 2 red, spot and 


June, $1.00%; No. 2 red western, spot and 
June, $1.03%. 

CORN—Advanced 1%c, with demand and 
movement good, considering restrictions. 
Receipts, 478,882 bus; exports, 337,807; stock, 
468,482. Closing prices: contract spot and 
June, 79%c; track yellow, 81c; near-by yel- 
low cob, bbl $4@4.05. 

OATS—Very little change, with movement 
and demand heavy. Receipts, 1,253,794 bus; 
exports, 1,701,255; stock, 1,806,225. Closing 
prices: standard white, 46%c; No. 3 white, 
43@43%c; No. 4 white, 42c asked. 

RYE—Gained 2c, with demand fair and 
movement light. Receipts, 158,925 bus; ex- 
ports, 212,732; stock, 181,274. Closing price 
of spot No. 2 western for export, $1.05. 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 17 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 6,247 
bbis and 13,849,635 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 
19,341 sacks to London and 24,198 to Leith. 
Quotations, 196 Ibs in wood: 


Spring favorite brands .......... $5.90@6.25 
Spring patent ..... Ca evcccsecsees 5.560@5.75 
Spring straight ..........csseeeees 5.20@5.40 
Spring first clear ..........ee000% 4.90@65.15 
City mille— 
Choice and fancy patent........ 5.90 @6.25 
Regular grades— 
WERGEP POLORE occ re cccccceccce 5.25 @5.50 
Winter straight .......... --» 4.85@6.15 
Winter first clear ........... - 4.60@4.80 
Winter patent ........... eeeeceese 5.25@5.50 
Winter straight .........eseees - 4.85@5.15 
Winter first clear .........esee00% 4.60@4.80 


Kansas patent, cotton sacks...... 5.15@6.30 
Kansas straight, cotton sacks..... 4.90@5.10 
Kansas first clear, cotton sacks... 4.60@4.85 

MILLFEED—Quiet, and some kinds lower. 
Offerings moderate but ample. Quotations, 
per ton: 

Winter bran— 

Western to arrive, in bulk. ..$24.00@24.50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

DROE: on dns cadeoteenrvesececs - 23.00@23.50 

To arrive, lake-and-rail...... 21.50 @ 22.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

TD GRO a cidcccngetorcucveses 28.00 @ 28.50 
Standard middlings, to “arrive, 

RTE GUND, un'.c'e bccs éuscene’s 22.50@ 23.00 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 30.25 @30.50 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 23.00@23.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 24.50@25.50 

WHEAT—tTrade quiet and, with lower 
outside advices, prices declined 5c. Offer- 
ings moderate. Receipts, 1,054,304 bus; ex- 
ports, 1,209,330; stock, 1,235,424. Closing 
prices, bu: 

CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 


No. 2 red, spot, Jume ........ $ .98 @1.00 
No. 2 southern red .......... 96 @ .98 
Steamer No. 2 red .........+. -95 @ .97 
+ ED, errr rer rrr er @. 
Regected A ccsssccvcsccvesece -92%@ .94% 
WOPOREOR Th ive caciccaccvseces -91 @ .93 


RYE FLOUR—In small! supply, and steady 
but quiet. Quotations: $5@5.50 per 196 Ibs 
in either wood or sacks. 


CORN—Demand only moderate, but offer- 
ings light and market advanced 1@1%c. 
Receipts, 65,674 bus; exports, 94,285; stock, 
137,905. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 





WEG. B FOUMOW 04 cecvovveccncvgse 83 @84 
Steamer yellow . -» 82 @83 
No. 3 yellow ... e 80 @81 
No. 4 yellow ........ Covereeese + 7 @78 
Cob, per 70 Ibs ..... Seetoccaces 81 @82 
CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet but steady. 
Quotations: 100-1b 


Bbis sacks | 
Kiln-dried yellow meal.$3.70@3.75 $1.70@1.7 


Granulated yellow meal 3.95@4.05 "BOOLS: 
Granulated white meal. 4.40@4.50 2.10@2.15 
Yellow table meal..... 3.60@3.70 1.60@1.65 
White table meal...... 4.25@4.35 1.90@1.95 
White corn flour ..... - 4.40@4.50 2.10@2.15 
Yellow corn flour ..... rd oe 2.10@2.15 
Pearl hominy ......... 4.25 @4.35 0 ae 
Hominy and grits, case 1.70@1.765 ....@.. 


OATS—Quiet but firm, with offerings Raty 


moderate. Receipts, 257,851 bus; exports, 
149,900; stock, 522,831. Quotations: 

Bw. .B- WIGS 20s osccccccccsccs «+ 47 @47% 
Standard white .......... seeeee 46 @46% 
oe BR Rr seveee 444% @45% 
No, 4 white ......... bv vveckees 41 @42 
DONO GORE 866 ii ds vo dseeccs +++ 88% @39% 
Purified oats, graded ovo eseccds 44 @45% 


OATMEAL—In fair request and steady. 
Quotations: ground, per 200 Ibs, wood, $5.22 
@5.34; patent, cut, per 200 Ibs, wood, $5.23 
@5.50; rolled, steam and kiln-dried, per 18° 
lbs, in wood, $4.75@5; pearl barley, in 100-1!) 
sacks, $2.40 @4.75. 


TOLEDO, JUNE 17 
FLOUR—Quotations, carload and roun! 








lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl o: 
196 Ibs: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made .........ceeeeeeee $5.35 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
sn. MERETTALO LTT LC ee $4.90@4.95 
Straight .. + 4.80@4.85 
GORE cb ccc asiworcccterssespocerece 4.40@4.45 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $.....@21.00 
|. nol oo EER EER ET A ee 23. 00@23.5 
Ee ee ee) eee eee 25. oemees 50 
Spring wheat mixed feed....... -@22.50 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags........ se 50 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... ..... 4.7 

WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 

Cash July Sept. 

Monday ......... $1.08% $1.09 $1.10 % 
Tuesday ......... 1.09% 1.10 1.11% 
Wednesday ...... 1.08% 1.08% 1.10% 
Thursday ........ 1.08% 1.09% 1.11 
| eT eee 1.07% 1.07% 1.10 
Saturday ........ 1.06% 1.06% ~ 1.09% 

Receipts last week, 96 cars, 43 contract 


year ago 14, 6 contract. 


CORN—Receipts, 37 cars, 29 contract 
year ago 24, 19 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 27 cars, none contract; 


year ago 21, 13 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts—, -—-Shipments 

1916" 1915 1916 1915 
Wheat, bus.. 95,000 114,000 32,700 127,400 
Corn, bus.... 43,800 28,800 18,300 64,000 
Oats, bus.... 42,400 33,600 41,400 62,80) 





BUFFALO, JUNE 17 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 


Spring 

Best patent. .......sseeeees events $5.90@6.00 
GRPEREUS Vecccccdeeceduccoces «eee 56.60@5.60 
Firat clear ....... Coees vevcesoss 6.05 @5.15 
Second ClOAF .wrrccscscccsccvcess - 8.60@4.85 
POE © kWh cd viecsbcccsdscesseees 2.765 @3.00 
Wee TT, Be .8 Chass Cac cdactevrveees woe - @5.50 

. "Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton .......60..00005 $20.50 
Standard middlings, per ton ........ 21.0¢ 
Flour middlings, per ton ............ 25.5( 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sack, ton...... « 28.5) 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ........ 26.7 
Gluten feed, per ton .........ee0ee05 - 265.85 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton .......... 28.01 
Corn meal, table, per ton ............ 34.00 
Cracked corn, per tom ......-..ee04- 28.50 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, per ton. 33.75 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ......... 31.50 
Rolled ‘oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood. 6.40 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton. 15.3 


WHEAT—Millers took considerabie No. 
and No. 2 northern, and paid higher prices 
than last week. At the close, No. 1 nort! 
ern, prompt shipment, was quoted at 13%-. 
and July shipment i4c, over Chicago Ju! 
Winter wheat neglected, closing weak; N 
2 red, $1.08; No. 2 white, $1.07,—on trac 
through billed. 

CORN—Good demand, and at one tin 
the market was 3c higher than last week. 
and offerings were very light. At the clos: 
the decline in the option kept buyers ov! 
of the market, and sellers shaded prices | 
Closing easy; No. 2 yellow, 81%c; No. 3 ye! 
low, 81c; No. 4 yellow, 79%c; No. 5 yelloy 
78c,—on track, through billed, 

OATS—Dull, and closed weak for No. 
white, which were in heavy supply. Clos 
ing: standard, 43%c; No. 3 white, 41%. 
No. 4 white, 414%c,—on track, through billed 


Store: No. 2 white, 45%c; standard, 44%°¢ 
No. 3 white, 43%c,—carloads. 
BARLEY—Maltsters bought June ship 


ment as low as 75c, and would have taker 
more, but sellers advanced the price to 76c 
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and only a few lots were sold. At the close 
16% @78e was asked 

RYE—Fair inquiry. No. 2, $1.01%, June 
shipment, ¢.if. Buffalo; choice, on track, 
through billed, $1.05 asked. 


BOSTON, JUNE 17 
FLOUR—Closing prices at aman 


Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent....... $6. 60@6. 85 








Spring, Minneapolis ........ -- 6.10@6.20 
Spring, country ........ eveees 5.50@6.00 
Spring first clear, in cotton eeeeee 4.75@6.10 
Kansas patent, sacks ..... eseeeee 56.00@5.65 
Winter patent ....... eeedaccosece 5.50@5.75 
Winter straight ........sesseees . 5.20@5.60 
Winter first clear ..........2-++. 4756@5.25 


MILLFEED—Nearly all wheat feeds are 
50@76e ton lower than a week ago. De- 
mand is slow, and offerings are ample for 
all demands. Pasturage conditions are ex- 
ceptionally good. Indications point to an 
abundant hay crop in New England. Oat 
hulls quiet and unchanged. Hominy feed 
higher. Stock feed dull and unchanged. 
Cottonseed meal steady. Linseed meal held 
higher. Alfalfa meal quiet and _ easier. 
Quotations, mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $22.75; winter bran, 
$23; middlings, $25.75@27.50; mixed feed, 
$25.50@28.50; red dog, in 140-Ilb sacks, 
$31.50; oat hulls, reground, $18.50; hominy 
feed, $29.15; stock feed, $28.50; cottonseed 
meal, $34@86; linseed meal, $33; alfalfa 
meal, $23.76@265. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A quiet demand 
for oatmeal at the lower range of prices 
quoted. Corn meal in good demand and 
held steady. Rye and graham flours in fair 
demand and unchanged. Quotations, mill 
shipment, in wood: rolled oatmeal, $5; cut 
and ground, $5.50; granulated corn meal, 
$4.15; bolted, $4.10; feeding, in 100-lb bags, 
$1.58@1.60; cracked corn, in 100-lb bags, 
$1.60@1.62; rye flour,.in sacks, $5@5.50; 
graham flour, $4.50@5.60. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
c~Receipts—, -—Stocks——, 
1916 1915 


1916 1915 

Flour, bbls... 28,681 86,470 .....  «seeee . 
Wheat, ee . 813,162 108,523 678,591 573,430 
Corn, DUBs<ees -seeve 2,228 12,042 1,910 
Oats, pens ae 49,225 822,884 1,897 
Rye, bus.. o “wedse 2,924 44,794 26,165 
3arley, bus. - 11,844 10,625 76,660 1,750 
Millfeed, tons. 20 TO ccene eeece 
Corn meal, bbls 435 eecce Coase 
Oatmeal, cases 9,955 3,685 esece seece 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 
c— Filour——, Wheat Corn 


To— bbls sacks bus bus 
Liverpool ...+ «+ 5,299 283,414  ..... ° 
London ..eees 44,869 139,641 ..... ° 
Manchester .. .. 500 280,279 = .seceve 
GlaSBOW eeoee oo 6,124 136,086 ...... 
Hull .scccesse oe 2,500 31,300 ...... 
Miscellameous. ..  sseeee erceece 160 





Totals ....- 292 70,620 160 
Since Jan, 1.7, 522 1, 022, 179 12, 10, 188 232,023 
DULUTH, JUNE 17 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 Ibs, f.o.b, Duluth: 





June 17 1915 
First patent, wood....$5.60@5.70 $6.30@6.65 
Second patent, wood.. 5.60@5.60 6.20@6.55 
Straight, wood ....... 5.40@5.50 6.10@6.45 
First clear, jute...... . 4.45@4.65 5.70@5.95 
Second clear, jute..... 2.70@2.85 4.80@5.00 


Red dog, jute......... 2.60@2.70 3.00@3.15 
DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, 140 Ibs, f.0.b. ron ag 
ne 17 19 
Med. semolina, pons ay 1 JreO8. 60 $6. 5008. 60 
Patent, jute ..... «+. 5.80@65.90 6.20@6.30 
Cut straight, jute..... 1300 4.40 5.90@6.00 
RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-Ilb cottons, f.o.b. mill, June 17, were: 
family blend, $5.45; pure white, $5.70; pure 
dark, $4.75; dark blend, $4.75. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1916 bbis 1915 bbis 1914 bbis 
June 17.12,045 June 19.28,735 June 20.23,100 
June 10.19,610 June 12.34,505 June 13.19,350 
June 3.16,380 June 6.26,700 June 6.16,700 
May 27..16,700 May 29..34,305 May 29..17,640 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1916 bbls 1915 bbis 1914 bbis 
June17?. .... June19. .... June 20. 6,000 
Junel10. .... Jumel2. .... Jumel3. 460 
June 8. 715 June 6&6. . June 6. ..«.. 
May 27.. .... May 29.. 2,145 May 29.. .... 


WHEAT—Heaviness prevailed throughout 
week, prices gradually receding. Cumula- 
tive bear factors were not tempered by any 
bullish phase, Favorable crop outlook over- 
shadowed all else. A lack of cash and ex- 
port demand, with weak ocean freights, 
contributed. Result was prices reached low 
Point on this crop. Formerly, lower ocean 
freights were considered bullish. Not so 
now; it is taken to mean other countries 
are filling Buropean demand. Durum proved 
weakest, closing 5@5%c lower and well un- 
der $1. Spring sold off about 8c. It is 
claimed wheat, spring and durum, here and 
East, to the amount of 1% million bus, has 
been picked up in last 10 days, being bought 
cheap. Some of it here is being shipped 
East, either for milling or export account. 

Cash demand was mainly for milling 
grades. Lower stuff moves slowly, even at 
wider discounts, 


CLOSING PRICES DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, 
spot, July and September: 


--Spot durum—, 
Ni No. 2 ae Sept. 





June 10 $1.03% $1.00% % $1.03% 
June 12, % «.98 1.01% 1.01 
June 18 ...... 1.08 -99 1.02 1.02% 
June 14 ....66 1.00 .97 1.00 1.01 
June 16 ...... 1.01%  .98% 1.01% 1.02% 


June 16 ...... .99%  .96% .99% 1.01 
June 17 ..... 97% .96% .97%  .98% 
June 19, 1915.. 1.20 1.16 1,20 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Duluth grain—closing prices on track: 
Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 


si Barley 
June 10 ..... ....@37% --@ 95 60@74 
June 12 ..... ....@37% --@ 95 60@74 
June 13 ..... ....@37 --@ 95 60@73 
June 14 ..... wee @3TH% +-@ 95 60@72 
June 15 ..... o+++@3T% --@ 95 60@72 
June 16 ..... .... +-@ 95 60@72 
June 17 ..... 36% @36% --@ 95 60@72 
June 19, 1915. ....@46% 111@112 64@70 


Duluth closing prices cash wheat: 


No. 2 No. 3 
106% @109% 99% @105% 
104% @107% 97% @103% 
105% @108% 985% @104% 
104% @107% 97% @103% 
ee 98% @104% 
104 @107 97 @103 
17... @108% 103% @106% 96%@102% 
““—-_'. 122% @125% ..... @..... 





Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
June 17 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


c— Domestic——, ——-Bonded—_, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 


Corm ...-+. «+e 1038 $1387 «1. oes 


Oats ...... 436. 29 157 98 (16 396 
SOB ss cee eS Rd OME Cs og ne fia 
Barley .... 276 88 5 


326 65... 
Flaxseed ..1,302 990 1,434 201 304 859 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (June 17), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


om Receip arr ‘Sean tae cane 

Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Spring .... 252 23 «4448 "bad 339 1,099 
Durum .... 380 18 88 73 32 «183 
Winter .... 39 30 10° see TZ. see 
Western .. 3 ae sae “dee eee owe 
Totals .. 674 84 646 617 383 1,282 
Bonded ... 70 6 163 146 ... 430 
Totals .. 744 90 699 762 383 1,712 

eer ° 108- 16% «es 8 10 
Oat 2 csses 36 23 76 5 93 142 
Bonded . ares 13 16 458 
RIS cocsice 10 7 29 84 61 
Barley .... 153 159 147 337 161 14 
Bonded... e8 e 20 
Flaxseed .. 6 23 46 SB aco eee 
Bonded... 66 ... 23 > ees eee 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 17 
(000’s omitted) in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ending Saturday: Receipts by 

--Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
S herGii..cs 3OD ves - SEB ese tee 29 
1 northern.2,098 298 1,221 89 3 192 


2 northern. 921 118 137 71 11 99 
No. 3 ..... 271 203 85 38 8 20 
No. 4 .....+ 98 ase 3 16 @ seco 
Rejected .. ... eve 14 me. ted eee 
No-grade.. 11. ... 8 3 1 2 
Sample te eee eee o. See 6 
Sp’l bin....1, 190 474 158 . 











Totals ..4,758 1,093 1,737 221 27 348 
Macaroni .3,829 63 171 160 19 37 
S’western.. 646 30 14 41 8 12 








Western .. 6 120 2 GS eco 
i reer) er ee ee | 13 32 
Totals ..9,239 1,306 1,922 550 73 4429 


Bonded ... 715 53° «150 34 12 86 


Totals ..9,954 1,359 2,072 6584 85 615 


FLAXSEED—After selling off 2@3%c, 
speculators covered profits and ran up prices 
2%@5c. Rally was short-lived, the close 
being %@2%c lower than on June 10. An- 
other cargo of 65,000 bus Canadian flaxseed 
was received into elevator here this week. 
Shipments were only about a dozen cars, 
and stocks increased about 58,000 bus. In- 
creasing supply seems to have a depressing 
effect and prices keep declining. 








ST. LOUIS, JUNE 17 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b, St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


Fancy patent .........- porperessae $5.00@5.10 
Straight 2. ccccccccccccsecccvece . 4.65 @4.85 
First clear ....... weceeccecceece - 4.00@4.25 
Second clear ......sseeeeeeeeeeees 3.50@3.75 
LOW-BTAdE ...ccceceerececceseees 3.00@3.25 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton ...........$5.00@5.15 
Second patent, in cotton ........ - 4.65@4.80 
Extra fancy, in jute .........+++ . 4.356@4.45 
Second clear ........ evesse «++ 3.60@3.80 






Low-grade «++ 3.10@3.25 
MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-Ib bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, 93@96c; hard wheat bran, 93@ 
96c; middlings, $1.30@1.40. At mills to city 
trade: bran, 96c@$1; middlings, $1.20. 
WHEAT—Cash demand was quiet, with 
prices unchanged to 8c lower on soft and 
1@2c lower on hard. Receipts, 248 cars, 
against 214 previous week. Closing prices: 
No. 2 red, $1. ph igs 2: No. 3 red, 95c@$1.05; 
No. 3 hard, $1@1.0 
CORN—Cash nie fair, with prices un- 
changed to 2c higher. Receipts, 161 cars, 
against 249. Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 74 
@76%c; No. 8 corn, 78%c; No. 4 corn, 73c; 
No. 2 yellow, 76c; No. 3 yellow, 75c; No. 2 
white, 76@77c; No. 3 white, 75c, nominal. 
CORN GOODS—City meal, bbl, $3.50, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hon iy and pearl meal, $3.80. 
OATS—Cash demand quiet, with prices % 
@i%ec lower. Receipts, 124 cars, against 


110. Closing prices: No. 3 white, 38@39%c; 
No. 4 white, 36% @387%c; No. 2 mixed, 37@ 
37%c, nominal; No, 3 mixed, 35 \c. 


RYE—No. 2 rye, 94c, nominal. 


WEEK’S papery AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts— a ents— 
916 1915 1916 n19i8 
Flour, bbls... 81,320 70,310 108,950 82,560 
Wheat, bus.. 435,780 271,200 361,400 191,960 
Corn, bus.... 343,200 308,400 179,180 282,330 


Oats, bus.... 295,800 171,700 212,710 181,260 
Rye, bus..... 9,900 1,100 11,300 ..... 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 6,400 ~ wevce 1,640 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
Junei7 June10 June 19 
1916 1916 1915 
116,449 119,733 67,274 
486,062 602,781 eovcce 
21,419 5,950 


No. 2 red wheat... 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 


No. 2 corn ......-.- + 17,420 

No. 2 white corn... 32,035 41,030 15,084 
No. 2 yellow corn.. OBO ccesse 24,104 
No. 3 OBER ceccicecs 6,945 6,946 ccccce 
No. 2 white oats... scsce eevee 3,770 
No. 3 white oats... 97,482 124,002 30,917 
Standard oats .... 2,570 4,420 1,250 
Na, F FFG s cavisvac 2,500 2,500 5 bees 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 20 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 
June 20 Year ago 
Standard patent, wood.$5.60@56.90 $6.15 @6.35 
Second patent, wood... 5.40@5.70 6.00@6.20 
Fancy clear, jute...... 4.45@4.80 ....@6.50 
First clear, jute....... 4.30@4.60 65.15@5.30 
Second clear, jute..... 2.75@3.10 4.05@4.25 
Red dog, jute ........ 2.65@2.75 ....@38.10 
Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (June 20), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ..... iad Cowen 0% $5.00 @5.25 
POOR cicccccstcvvccceciacons wees 4.75@6.15 
ClOAP .cccccese nek ekieaséevews 3.10@3.40 


In cotton, be. bbl cons is asked. 

Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Ibs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, today (June 20) were nominally: 


LONDON 
Patent ...... Covececccccceces = 
Fancy clear .. ov 
First clear ...... 
BOCGRE CIGBP ocivecsecccscvcs ove ce 





GLASGOW 
POCORE cecccccccsccceostccsece se 68 @ 43 
First clear standard ........ 39s Sd.@ 40s 3a 
RE GONE aS at-066 Hebe hes ee ee 66 @eesice 
LIVERPOOL 
Patemt ccccccccscccces rT TS 42s @42s 6d 
First clear standard ........ 39s 64 @39s 9d 
Becond clear ..cccccccccccses coe co @eoe oc 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1916 1915 1914 1913 


June 24... «2.6. 289,405 292,330 319,845 
June 17... 300,960 320,785 310,825 345,980 
June 10... 222,735 286,190 294,820 297,930 


June 38... 293,900 218,490 306,270 290,615 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 


June 24... «esses 8,020 19,540 13,855 
June 17... 4,810 9,515 32,710 22,730 
June 10... 19,195 9,770 15,246 28,535 
June 3... 11,280 9,540 18,090 18,160 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1916 1916 1916 1916 
2. 65 55,300 192,685 160,915 1,785 600 
Apr. 29. 65 55,300 210,450171,905 260 716 
May 6. 65 55,300 184,500 151,435 610 2,495 
May 13. 65 55,300 196,055 171,885 3,470 2,265 
May 20. 65 55,300 154,250 171,105 3,215 2,115 
May 27. 65 55,300 174,520 154,100 4,100 690 
June 38. 63 50,800 168,070 151,475 3,420 2,220 
June 10. 61 52,300 180,440 180,035 2,570 56,665 
June 17. 49 43,925 156,625 140,550 2,750 3,310 

MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 20) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

June 20 Year ago 
BAW ccgacecceces $17. 00@ 18. 00 $19.50@20.00 
Stand. middlings.. 19.00@20.00 22.75@23.50 
Flour middlings... 23.00@25.00 27.00@28.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 26.00@26.50 30.50@31.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

June 20 Year ago 
Standard bran....$22.00@23.00 $24.50@25.00 
Stand, middlings.. 24.00@25.00 27.75 @28.50 
Flour middlings... 28.00@380.00 32.00@33.00 
R. dog, 140-1b scks 31.00@31.50 35.50@36.00 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $28.75 @ 29.00 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 28.25@28.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 28.50@28.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 28.00@28.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks 21. 00@21.50 


Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. e 0@ 3.90 
Corn meal, white® ...........+. 3.90@ 4.00 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 5.50@ 5.60 


Rye flour, pure medium straight* 5.10@ 5.20 
Rye flour, pure dark German*.. 4.35@ 4.45 


Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 5.40@ 5.50 
Rolled oats, bbi, wood ......... 4.60@ 4.7 
Mill screenings, per ton ....... - 7.00@10.00 


Elevator screenings, per ton.... 10.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 14.00@16.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 18.00@19.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 15.00@20.00 
Fing seed screenings, ton ..... + 10.00@12.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ............ 27.50 @ 28.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sackst 28. 50@29.50 

*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

+Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1,25 per ton additional. 

sacks. 
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. MENNEAPOLIS GRAIN 

June 20.—Wheat in the Minneapolis mar- 
ket has moved within a very narrow range 
for the week. Trading has been featureless. 
Foreign cables generally have displayed 
weakness. The break in ocean freights is 
taken as an indication that Great Britain 
is overstocked with wheat and, consequent- 
ly, a decreased export demand is looked for. 

The trade’ is watching the weather map. 
closely, remembering what influence rains 
had during harvest in the Southwest a year 
ago. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on June 13, at the close today, No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern wheat were %@ic lower, 
July lc lower, September %c lower, and 
December \c lower. 

Cash wheat at Minneapolis is anything 
but active. Occasionally one of the big city 
mills will come into the market and buy 
everything in sight, irrespective of grade, 
and then remain out for days, indifferent to 
everything except fancy blue-stem. This 
has been the policy followed by most of the 
big buyers for some time. 

Choice blue-stem has been in’ demand 
right along, but at times it has been almost 
impossible to move the lower grades. Con- 
sequently, there have been days during the 
last week when a great many cars had to 
be carried over on track unsold, 

Outside inquiry is about at a standstill. 
Minneapolis is relatively higher than are 
other markets, which precludes the possi- 
bility of any eastern business of importance. 

No. 1 northern is quoted at 1%@4c over 
July, and choice blue-stem at 6c over; No. 1 
velvet chaff, July price to le over; No. 2 
northern, 8c under to 1%c over July; No. 
$ —- under July; No. 4, 20@8c under 

uly. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 


June No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 

9... 113% @118% 109% @114% 104% @110\% 
10.. 110% @115% 106% @111% 101% @107% 
12.. 108% @114% 105% @109% 99% @105% 
13.. 109% @115% 106% @110% 100% @106% 
14.. 108% @114% 104% @109% 99% @105% 
15.. 109% @115% 106% @110% 100% @106% 
16.. 108% @113% 104% @108% 98%@104% 
17.. 107% @112% 103% @107% 97% @103% 
19.. 109 @114% 105% @109% 99% @105% 
20.. 109% @114% 105% @109% 99% @105% 
22*. 117% @128% 114% @125% 109% @122% 
23t. 86 @ 88 84 @ 86 82%@ 84 

*1915. 1914. 


Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, rejected and no-grade: 


June No.4 Rej. N.G. June No.4 Rej. N.G. 
14... 96% 90% 90% 17... 

15...100% 75 80 ee 97% 87% 107% 
16... 95% 108% 105% 20... 97% .... 86% 


Closing prices of sae, September and 
December wheat: 
June July Sept. Dec, 
14...108% 108% 108% 17.. 
15...109% 108% 109% 19...108% 108% 109% 
16...107% 107% 108% 20...108% 108% 110 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing pricea of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
June No.1 No.2 No.3* June No.1 No. 2 No, 3* 
14...106 100 91 17...1083% 97% ..... 
15...107% 101% 90 19...106 100 94% 
16...105% 99% 93% 20...106 100 91% 
*Average of closing prices, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: June 19 
Junei17 June 10 1915 
-1,771,910 1,698,000 1,211,840 
13,242 6,429 7,807 


June July Sept. Dec. 
-106% 106% 107% 


Wheat, bus .... 
Flour, bbis ...... 


Millstuff, tons ... 2,913 1,086 557 
Corn, bus ....... 73,260 76,900 215,760 
GRER, DEB 2 cccoce 659,440 452,200 160,720 
Barley, bus ..... 726,170 416,250 264,000 
Rye, bus ........ 42,300 39,900 16,800 


Flaxseed, bus ... 79,000 68,000 29,600 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 





ending Saturday were: June 19 
Junei7 June 10 1915 
Wheat, bus . 483,750 647,640 339,600 
Flour, bbis ...... 305,891 224,022 333,084 
Millstuff, tons ... 9,314 9,366 10,133 
Corn, bus ....... 74,500 42,420 314,280 
Oats, bus ..... ++ 621,280 694,880 435,420 
Barley, bus ..... 397,300 356,700 416,010 
Rye, bus ....... - 84,100 66,300 9,280 
Flaxseed, bus ... 1,200 1,100 2,180 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- ~ 
day, the receipts-of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: June 19 June 20 

Junei7Junei10 1915 1914 
No. 1 hard ..... 47 57 eoe 80 
No. 1 northern... 490 611 126 320 
No. 2 northern.. 395 363 127 112 








WO. B coccosccee 138 142 169 39 
WO, © csees ceoee 80 75 84 vee 
Rejected ....... 17 14 9 12 
No-grade ....... 26 17 5 g 

Totals, eoiee: 1,193 1,179 620 671 
Sample grade.. 24 19 5 are 
Hard winter ... 196 224 367 5 
Macaroni ....... 79 76 28 30 
Mixed ......... - 102 117 71 29 
Western ........ 16 19 eve 








Totals ........1,609 1,684 994 635 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): June 19 June 20 
Junei7Junei0 1915 1914 
No. 1 hard ..... 533 557 42. 1,768 


No. 1 northern. .2,649 2,695 1,374 6,829 
No. 2 northern..1,819 1,772 1,027 858 
Other grades,...3,768 3,927 1,129 1,141 


Totals ...... 8,769 8,951 3,572 10,586 
In 1913 .......15,621 16,518 ..... «...- 
In 1912 ....... 7,602 eevee 
> eer | ae 2 >) reas 
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COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 





Corn Oats 
June 73 @74 37% @38 
June 74 @75 --@38 
June 74 @75 38 @38% 
June 73% @i74% 387% @37% 
June 73% @74% 37 @37% 
June 73% @7T4% 37% @38% 
June 69% @70 44% @45 

Rye Barley 
EE AS Pie 93 @ 94% 62@72% 
SUMO TE cccigccvcce 93 @ 95 62@72% 
TOMS IG- . nc ccipics 93 @ 94% 63@72% 
FUME 16. 2. cwssiseee 93 @ 94 63@72% 
SFORO TF wcvccvcnve 93 @ 94% 63@72% 
SOG FP cccccvesees 93 @ 94% 62@72 
June 21, 1915...... 111 @112 63@69 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
June 19 June 20 June 21 
June 17 June 10 1915 1914 1913 


Corn ... 25 31 9S 80 43 
Oats -1,263 1,502 273 471 142 
Barley... 119 124 160 411 124 
Rye .... 84 97 il 92 137 
Flaxseed. 71 82 40 274 140 





Flaxseed and Products 

Minneapolis linseed mills report improved 
inquiry from abroad for linseed oil cake. 
Scattering sales of small lots are reported 
for the week to the United Kingdom and the 
Baltic. It is understood that some cake has 
also been sold to go to Holland, the first 
for some months. Under the influence of 
renewed export buying, prices have strength- 
ened and oil cake is quoted at $27.50@28.50 
per 2,000 lbs, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal has 
been rather quiet for some weeks, but some 
mills report improved inquiry within the 
last few days. The fact that exporters are 
again buying has had a hardening effect on 
domestic prices. Oil meal is now quoted 
firm at $28.50@29.50 ton in car lots, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is in good demand at 65 
@66c gallon, car lots, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 


* ¥* 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpls— ——Duluth——_,, 

Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
June 13...$1.81% 1.81 1.81% 1.82% 1.82% 
June 14... 1.79% 1.79% 1.79% 1.80% 1.80% 
June 15... 1.79% 1.79% 1.79% 1.80% 1.81% 
June 16... 1.80 1.79% 1.80 1.81 1.81% 
June 17... 1.78% 1.77% 1.78% 1.79% 1.80% 
June 19... 1.77% 1.77 1.77% 1.78% 1.80 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Coon nae cane -— In store—, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 








we" eel 79 30 29 71 40 274 
Duluth 72 23 69 1,503 1,294 2,293 
Totals.... 151 53 98 1,574 1,334 2,567 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1, 1915, 
to June 17, 1916, were, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

-——Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1915-16 1914-15 1915-16 1914-15 














Minneapolis - 6,404 6,771 791 659 
Duluth ........ 4,995 5,437 5,618 6,400 
Totals ......+. 11,399 12,208 6,409 7,059 





Exports for Week Ending June 10, 1916 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York. 2,854,739 36,008 77,537 532,826 
Portland, 
Maine . hh TTR? Mees oT ae ty 
Boston . 489,513 400 20,815 939,448 
Philadel’a. 689,000 59,000 15,000 150,000 


123,793 1,488,306 


Baltimore 2,148,207 1,482,766 
12,000 1,350,000 


New. News 20,000 


Mobile .... «+++. 6,000 1,000 1,000 
N. Orleans 48,000 26,000 56,000 2,000 
Montreal .1,952,000 ...... 20,000 ....6- 





Tots., wk.9,138,459 1,610,174 326,145 4,463,580 





Prev. wk..5,959,904 641,394 419,960 2,639,638 
U. K’gdom.4,486,690 111,000 70,694 ...... 
Continent 4,646,366 1,456,466 211,791 ...... 
S. and Ctl. 

AMMOTICR.. cecses aevese A) are 
ie, BS Saesews .- ventas kA 
Other 

countries 5,403 42,708 1,008. wc scvues 

Totals ..9,138,459 1,610,174 326,145 ...... 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 


July 1, 
1915, to Same time 
June 10,1916 last year 





Wheat, bus ......... 327,775,463 300,059,265 

Piour, Dbie ....sceces 15,068,913 14,254,929 

Totals as wheat, bus. 395,585,571 364,206,445 

Comm, DUS ..cccsccces 28,718,152 38,551,581 

Cate, DUB. ..ccccccese 103,660,178 87,906,660 
World’s Grain Shipments 

World’s wheat and corn shipments by 


weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 19 June 20 





Wheat— June 17 June10 1915 1914 
America ..... —e 9,782 4,525 4,440 
Dreeriesr . sete sites | -whawe 4,200 
EY sbwbto . ogee) Sesest  «akensé 1,056 
Ee "376 384 1,184 1,584 
Argentina .... 2,576 1,800 2,488 736 
Australia ..... 1,232 EHS sbees 640 
OUST seccces 192 68 24 4 

Tots., wheat 15,112 13,106 8,221 12,660 
COP ssicccccce 3,612 3,218 4,297 6,691 

On passage— 

Wheat ....... 60,736 59,586 45,952 42,496 
Corn .....-..++ 11,127 14,900 16,201 18,989 
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Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of July, September, Decem- 
ber and cash wheat at points named, on 
each day of the week, per bushel, were: 


JULY WHEAT 

Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 

13 14 15 16 17 19 
periae 109% 108% 109% 107% 106% 108% 

--110% 109% 110% 109 108% 110 
-104% 102% 103% 101% 100% 102% 
-102% 101 101% 100% 99 100% 
Kans, City. 975% 96% 96% 95% 93% 95% 
Winnipeg 1114110 110%110 109 110% 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 


Mpls. ..... 109% 108% 108% 107% 106% 108% 
Duluth -110% 108% 109% 108% 107% 109% 
Chicago ..106% 104% 105 104 102% 104% 
St. Louis. 102% 


-104% 102% 103% 102% 101 
Kans. City. 99% 97% 98 97% 96% 98 
Winnip’gt 107% 106% 106% 106% 105% 106% 


DECEMBER WHEAT 


BEDIR, asec. — 108% 109% 108% 107% 109% 
i | Pee et Oe er oe ee 108% 
Chicago 108% 107% 107% 107% 106% 108 
Winnipeg — & 6nd Coeee seen 106% 104... 
DECEMBER WHEAT 

Mpls. *t -112% 111% 111%111 110 111% 
Duluth*t .111% 109% 110% 109% 108% ..... 
Chicago*t 1105 111% 112 111% 108% ..... 
St. Louist— 

2 red ...111% 111% 11841138 ..... 106% 
Kans. Cityt— 

2 hard ..102% 101 101 102 98 99 

2 red ...101 102 102 102 99 100 
Milw’kee*t.113 113% 113 113 110% 111% 
Toledo— 

D OO oes BORE BOOM ii cca cides erence oocsd 
Winnip’g* 110% 109% ..... 110% 109% ..... 

*No. 1 northern, +tOctober. tAverage of 


closing prices. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
June 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


























Wheat Oats —— Flax 

SP AP Ne 1,919 346 
Raa 1,088 196 rH 202 
Consolidated ..... 1,027 149 48 171 
CREO vieS bcldesovs 1,250 58 30 TT 
Westerm 2 .cccces 1,087 164 13 236 
G. GG. Ce. cece 1,535 348 37 vind 
Fort William 458 209 50 28 
) ee eee 535 100 38 eee 
G. BD. Be cocevccses 1,774 267 53 141 
Can. Northern .... 2,430 638 185 175 
Horn & Co, ...... 169 70 22 206 
Government ...... 1,687 373 56 121 
Betels ooccvcveve 14, 949 2,918 672 1,280 
Year ago ...... - 2,781 1,135 169 1,457 
MOOSE. ccicvcec’ 5,442 2,004 87 165 
Lake shipments... 4,259 2,578 59 63 
Rail .shipments.... 64 39 1 3 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s 

Wheat— Bus Oats— 

No. 1 hard ..... 22 No1C 

No. 1 northern..7,709 No. 2 C 
No. 2 northern..2,157 No. 3C 731 
No. 3 northern..1,858 Ex. 1 feed ..... 250 
Hes 4 si ceccvccues 1,334 Others ......... 681 

OCROPS cccccccee 1,869 
BOL. wcccsos 2,918 
Potal ....00. 14,949 
United States Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the United 


States in bushels (000’s omitted): 








- June 17————__, 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore 991 476 1,593 197 296 
Boston ..... 170 12 38 21 11 
Buffalo ..... 797 359 ees =r," 
Chicago 6,381 5,276 6,649 83 191 
Afloat ese 102 ae Ses eee 
Detroit ..... 251 110 170 38 eee 
Duluth ..... 9,240 ro 436 41 276 
Galveston ... 1,213 45 eee eee oe 
Indianapolis. 300 390 580 eve 
Kansas City. 6,188 1,974 305 24 
Milwaukee... 136 128 494 10 86 
Minneapolis.. 8,769 25 1,263 84 119 
N. Orleans... 1,662 266 . Marre 12 
Newp. News. 68 46 590 4 ses 
New York... 1,764 383 1,026 44 649 
Omaha ..... 1,526 251 494... 22 
Peoria ...... 17 5 | eer ons 
Philadelphia. 864 147 463 2 30 
St. Louis.... 1,631 80 166 7 9 
Toledo ...... 754 152 80 
Canals ...... 44 ee ose 
Lakes ...... 571 254 
Totals .... 43,337 10,127 14,536 6561 1,955 
June 10, 1916 44,203 12,393 15,605 751 2,281 
June 19, 1915 12,805 8,482 7,370 308 1,053 
June 20, 1914 18,934 7,921 7,407 492 1,386 
June 21, 1913 31,372 9,663 11,927 389 1,066 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
866,000 bus; corn, 2,266,000; oats, 1,069,000; 


rye, 190,000; barley, 326,000. 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 


June 20;—During the past week, oats were 
in good general demand and strong. Ship- 
pers and elevators were the best buyers. 
No. 3 white closed at 38% @38%c bu today; 
No. 4 white, 36% @37\%c. 

Corn was slow and featureless most of the 
week, although on a few days good corn 
was fairly active. Closing prices today: No. 
8 yellow, 73%@74%c bu; other grades, 64 
@78%e. 

Rye was quite active and strong. Millers 
were principal buyers, and today there was 
some export inquiry. Offerings have been 
light, and on some days they were not suf- 
ficient to take care of the demand. No. 2 
closed today at 94@965c bu, or %@ic higher 
for the week. 

All grades of barley were in good demand 
the first part of last week. Later, feed 
grades were slow and easier and hard to 
place. Today, market was good for every- 
thing, and feed barley was firmer. Closing 
range today, 62@72c bu. 


\ 








OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





r From — 

Phila- 

New Bos- Balti- del- 

To— York ton more phia 
Amsterdam ..... 176.00 ‘re 

Belfast ......200. sce 90.00 ...6 

Bristol .ccscccces 100.00 . cece eees 

CAPGim .cccccccce 80.00 “o  @086 soe 

Christiania ...... 160.00 ++ 162.00 161.00 

Copenhagen ..... 160.00 .... 162.00 161.00 

WSO .ccctcsere eee cose 91.00 








Dundee ......+06 , | were eoes cece 
Glasgow ... . 65.00 67.00 66.00 
Gothenburg 3 «+++ 162.00 161.00 
TEAVEG ce wcccecese . eee aeee eeee 
Helsingfors § ++ 168.00 167.00 
BAW  occccecccese ° ee eeee 
EMER vec cccvcccie . 87.00 66.00 
Liverpool ....... 60.00 60.00 62.00 61.00 
ee 60.00 60.00 62.00 61.00 
Manchester ..... 60.00 sees 62.00 61.00 
Marseilles .... 147.00 ee cere eve 
Rotterdam ...... 175.00 + 177.00 

St. John’s, N. F.. 50.00 


Rate from Newport Hews pa “Glasgow, 67e; 
Liverpool, 62c; London, 62c. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to eonfirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1916 season, in cents per 100 Ibs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 





AIDORE cccccccss 22.6 Ogdensburg ..... 25.0 
Baltimore ...... 20.0 Philadelphia .... 21.0 
Baltimore* ..... 18.5 Philadelphia*® ... 19.5 
Baltimoret ..... 18.5 Philadelphiaft ... 19.5 
Binghamton - 20.0 Pittston ........ 21.0 
Boston 25.0 Portland ........ 25.0 
Boston* - 20.56 Portland*....... 20.5 
Bostont - 21.5 Punxsutawney 20.0 
Buffalo 26.5 GRORSS sccccsces 29.5 
Corning 20.0 Richfield Springs 22.5 
Elmira 20.0 Rochester ....... 20.0 
TIS cvcvescccees 16.5 Rockland ....... 25.0 
Hornellsville .... 20.0 Schenectady .... 22.5 
TEMBOR. 0. cccccces 20.0 Scranton ........ 21.0 
Montreal ....... 24.5 Stanstead ....... 25.0 
Montreal*® ...... 19.56 Syracuse ....... 20.0 
Mount Morris.... 20.0 PPOT cecleccseoces 22.6 
Newport News*t. 20.3 Utica .....eeeeee 21.0 
New York ...... 23.0 Wayland ....... 20.0 
New York* ..... 0.5 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New York? ..... 21.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 21.0 

Export rates effective June 7, 1916. 

Rates from Duluth are 5c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. ftAll- 


tExport shipment of grain products 
including bran, oil cake, malt 


rail. 
(except flour), 
sprouts, etc. 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 lbs: 
Through -——Proportionals to——, 


To— rate — East** Chgot Eastt 
Boston ... 20.5 15.5 7.5 13 
New York. 20.5 5 15.5 7.5 13 
Philadelp’a 19.5 5 14.5 7.5 12 
Baltimore. 18.5 5 13.5 7.5 11 
Portland... 20.5 5 15.5 7.5 13 
Montreal... 19.5 5 14.5 7.5 12 

Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are ic higher via New York, 


Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 5.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth, 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. 
cago east. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 


**From Duluth 
tFrom Chi- 





100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 

To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville .......sseeeee% 29.4 39.0 
PERGOM ceccccsscccvccescecs 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans ..........0065 17.5 27.6 
BPTMIMBMOM co ccccccccccecs 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery .........eee08% 29.4 39.0 
WOE ccc ccicreccesecceses 29.4 39.0 
BIOREND cccebiccscvocsicsccce 17.5 27.5 
Tampa 29.4 42.0 
Atlanta 31.4 41.0 
Savannah 29.4 39.0 
ARMORB oicccscccccccccvcese 32.4 42.0 
Augusta 32.4 42.0 
CRAPISMIOR cccccccccccccces 29.4 39.0 

WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 

Following are rates in cents per 100 lbs 


made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada 


to Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota 
Transfer: 
From— From— 

Brandon ......... 13 Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw ...... 18 Broadview ....... 16 
Medicine Hat .... 22 Swift Current. 20 
Calgary .......... 24 Saskatoon ....... 22 
Edmonton ....... 25 Outlook .......... 22 
Winnipeg ........ 12 Lenore ...... ‘ 15 
Rapid City ...... 94 Coutts ........... 26 
Lethbridge ...... 23 Red Deer ........ 265 
Coronation ....... 25 


Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is Ic higher. 


CHICAGO 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Chicago to points named, 
in cents per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ...... S13. BeGW .ocbacevie 16.7 
Rochester ...... 13.7 Philadelphia .... 12.7 
TOY oo c00. eevee 13.7 Pittsburgh ...... 12.7 
Syracuse ........ 13.7 Albany ......... 14.2 
New York ...... 14.7 
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ST. LOUIS 
Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 Ibs, via lake-and-rail, from St. Louis 
or East St. Louis to foreign ports: 





Aberdeen ..... 132.80 Glasgow + -100.00 
Amsterdam ...166.00 Leith .........105.00 
Bristol ........ 115.00 Liverpool .....100.00 


London .......105.00 
Copenhagen ...165.00 Manchester ...105.00 
Dundee ..... --105.00 Rotterdam ....165.00 
Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ..... 
Boston ........ 22.60 
Philadelphia. eee 


Christiania .... 


Baltimore ..... 17.50 
Washington ... 17.50 
Detroit ........ 10.90 





Buffalo . Newport News.. 17.50 
Albany ... Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse 17. Rochester ..... 17.50 
Va. com. points. 17.50 Cleveland ...... 11.90 
Scranton ....... 18.50 Indianapolis - 8.30 





DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 
eee 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia ... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
i a 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11.5 ee Tl 10 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
"Va. éveeeee 11 10.5 
Albany cocsesooer 168 7 13.5 
WRG cc cccvodses 12 ee 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 es 11 
Rochester ..... - it 11 


KANSAS CITY 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Kansas City to points 
named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





New York ...... 26.7 Scranton ....... 
BosteG -.cccoveve 28.7 Baltimore 
Philadelphia .... 24.7 Washington 
Pittsburgh ...... 20.6 Detroit ......... 
AIDABY .nccccces 26.2 Rochester ....... 
Syracuse ........ 23.7 Cleveland ....... 
Va. com. points... 23.7 Louisville ....... 


Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour for 
export, Kansas City to ports named: 


Boston ....-+.++. 24.0 Baltimore ...... 22.0 
New York ...... 36.0 HeUeas .cccvcses 25.0 
Virginia ports... 21.0 Montreal ....... 23.0 
Philadelphia .... 23.0 Portland, Me.... 24.0 


St. John, N. B... 24.0 

Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipment, 
via Atlantic ports, lake-and-rail, Kansas 
City to ports named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


Aberdeen ....... ZERO BAU ccccccsevve 126.8 
Amsterdam ....202.0 Leith .......... T09.0 
DPMROL écccowess 124.0 Liverpool ....... 104.0 
Copenhagen ....184.0 London ..... -104.0 
Christiania .....184.0 Manchester ....104.0 
Baltic basing....184.0 Newcastle ...... 118.0 
co Reece 89.0 Rotterdam ..... 201.0 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 








-—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

June 14.... 237 161 70 10 747 110 
June 15.... 164 85 90 7 639 41 
June 16.... 201 130 41 7 5629 161 
June 17.... 225 207 78 9 892 35 
June 19.... 468 324 85 9 744 101 
June 20.... 2312 274 17 13 58 131 
Totals ..1,526 1,181 381 55 3,609 569 





Wheat Crop—Important States 


The crop of wheat grown in important 
states for nine years is shown below in mil- 
lions of bushels, as per government esti- 
mate: 

#16 °15 
Pennsylv’nia 24 25 24 22 22 87 23 22 29 
Ohio ....... 20 40 37 35 10 36 34 31 33 
Indiana .... 18 47 43 40 10 34 36 34 45 
Illinois ..... 17 
Michigan ... 12 20 17 13 7 18 
Minnesota .. 59 73 43 68 67 44 64 
Iowa 
Missouri ... 19 34 43 40 24 36 26 30 22 
N. Dakota.. 
S. Dakota... 46 64 32 34 52 15 47 47 38 
Nebraska .. 63 72 68 62 55 42 39 48 44 
Kansas -101 107177 87 92 61 63 78 74 
Oklahoma .. a 37 48 18 20 9 
Idaho 
Washington. 80 50 42 53 54 51 36 41 27 
Oregon 
California. . ee > FF @ 6 8M @¢ 
Montana ... 10 “34 18 21 19 132 8 3 4 


*Wheat crop as indicated June 1. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Sept. 
1, 1915, to June 10, 1916, with comparisons, 
in bbls (000’s omitted): 





---Output—, -—-Exports— 

1915-16 1914-15 1915-16 1914-15 

Minneapolis ...16,323 13,164 1,434 1,698 
Duluth-Superior 1,171 1,029 70 111 
65 outside mills 11,090 8,963 316 202 
BOO i ccteee 28,584 23,146 1,820 2,011 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 


period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 
1916-16 1914-15 
Minneapolis ...........ee00. 73,454 69,238 
Duluth-Superior ..........+. 5,269 4,630 
65 outside mills ........ sees 49,905 40,289 
AS » natal 
COS feet dectivs sovveeses 128,628 104,167 
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INDIANA MILLERS ACTIVE 


Meeting of Association Well Attended—C, 
W. Sims Re-elected President—Con- 
tinue Advertising Campaign 


Torepo, Ox1o, June 19.—The annual 
meeting of the Indiana Millers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Board of Trade 
Building, Indianapolis, June 13, with a 
total attendance of about 50. 

The president, Carl W. Sims, presided 
at the meeting, and read an excellent 
report on the year’s activity. Secretary 
Cc. B. Riley, in his report, showed that 
the association now has a membership of 
88 millers and 22 associates, a total of 
110, a loss of five since a year ago. 

Speaking of one trouble experienced 
by Indiana millers this year, Mr. Riley 
said: “We have had our attention called 
to a practice in some parts of the state 
which has brought some trouble to the 
local millers as well as out-state millers, 
in whose interest the practice is carried 
on. Agents of out-state millers have 
found parties in localities who would 
enter into contracts for one or more cars 
of flour, conditioned upon a sale to the 
consumers of one-half or more of the pro- 
posed order. The out-state agent can- 
vasses the territory and secures from the 
consumers the orders, and then ships the 
car expecting the local buyer to pay for 
the whole car or order. When the local 
dealer desires to abandon the arrange- 
ment, he finds the out-state millers with 
lists of his customers, and ready and will- 
ing to supply them direct, or from some 
central distributing house.” 

Secretary Riley also discussed the mat- 
ter of federation dues and under-charges 
of freight. The grain grades bill was re- 
ferred to, and a resolution was later 
adopted in favor of the passage of this 
bill. 

PAPERS AND REPORTS PRESENTED 

V. Ernest Field, of the Field Adver- 
tising Service, Indianapolis, gave a com- 
prehensive report on the advertising cam- 
paign conducted in Indiana in 1915, to 
promote the use of Indiana-made flour 
in the state. It was the sense of the 
meeting that this campaign should be 
continued for another year, and arrange- 
ments were made for this purpose. 

E. P. McCaslin gave a talk on rules for 
wheat-growing, based upon a _ practical 
experience extending over many years. 

* * 


Prof. M. L. Fisher, in charge of cereal 
investigation at Purdue University, gave 
a talk on varieties and wheat improve- 
ment. He said that most farmers wanted 
a smooth and hardy variety, not bearded, 
a high yielder with a stiff straw so it will 
stand up well, one that does not shatter 
readily, and also one that is disease- 
resisting. Millers, on the other hand, 
want red wheat of good milling qualities. 
Some of these qualities seem to be an- 
tagonistic to each other and do not exist 
together. 

Among the varieties mentioned whic 
measure up pretty well to these require- 
ments were Michigan amber, rudy, Poole, 
farmers’ friend, red wave, and Dawson’s 
golden chaff. Some other varieties dis- 
cussed were abundance, mealy, Turkey 
red, Mediterranean, and Fulz. Some of 
these varieties were ruled out because 
they were white wheats and the millers 
did not want them, or they were bearded 
and unpopular with farmers. 

In the matter of improvements of 
wheat, Prof, Fisher suggested the growth 
of uniform varieties or of one variety to 
a greater extent, greater attention to 
cultivation, greater care in the prepara- 
tion of the seed bed, proper feeding of 
the wheat plant by the judicial use of 
commercial and other fertilizers, and the 
breeding and selection of the best vari- 
eties, ‘ 

It developed, as a result of his talk, 
that a greater co-operation might be had 
between the experiment station and the 
millers, to the advantage of both. 


* * 


A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, spoke on recent activi- 
ties of the Federation. He referred to 
the hearings on the repeal of the mixed- 
flour law, the attempted change in classi- 
fications in central Freight Association 
territory, the Rubey grain grades act, cost 
of production, and the removal of im- 
pediments to export business. 

George W. Ro 


flour production. This discussion was 


discussed the cost of | 
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also participated in by Frank H. Tanner, 
secretary Ohio Millers’ State Association, 
who was. present. ° 

For the benefit of the millers present, 
one of the Indiana millers gave his sched- 
ule of cost per bbl for 1915, and his five- 
year average, as follows: 








5-year 
1915 average 
OT , SERCCUER OCC $.1030 $.1064 
PN anne eh boc es 0s phates -020 -0231 
NOD oo, caine Deee be -0087 .0058 
Office expenses ........ .0340 0326 
Office supplies ......... -0143 0098 
Paro  e -0956 -0708 
InNBUFANCE .....2cessces -0258 -0261 
TORO ci cesccccccscsese -0102 -0093 
General expense ....... .0185 -0206 
PAGOIS ci avcasscrisase 0224 0181 
$.3530 $.3226 
Selling— 
PROMRGO 206s ccceseccce $.1015 
Sales or salesmen ...... -0788 
Advertising ......++++.6 -0109 
[. BOVTNT ee PERT Tee $.5442 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
The election of officers resulted in the 
selection of the present officers for an- 
other year, as follows: Carl Sims, Frank- 
fort, president; C. M. Lemon, Bedford, 
vice-president; Charles B. Riley, Indian- 
apolis, secretary-treasurer. Board of 
managers: Cloyd Loughry, Monticello; C. 
Nieman, Sunman; W. A. Creitz, Cam- 
bridge City; E. L. Harris, Greencastle; 
W. W. Suckow, Franklin; O. M. Thomas, 
Marion, and D. R. Smith, Tipton. 
It was decided to make a special effort 
this year to increase the membership. 
W. H. Wieoin, Jr. 





Central Kentucky Millers 

Torevo, Onto, June 19.—A_ general 
meeting of the Central Kentucky Millers’ 
Association was held at the Phoenix Hotel, 
Lexington, June 15. Minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting and reports of the secre- 
tary and treasurer were read. A telegram 
of greeting from the president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, Samuel 
Plant, was also read. 

The new officers elected were B. M. 
Renick, Paris, president; B. F. Caine, 
Lawrenceburg, vice-president. The pres- 
ent secretary-treasurer, W. H. Wearen, 
will doubtless be reappointed by the 
executive committee. 

A. H. Ummethun, public accountant 
of Louisville, gave a talk on why and how 
an expense account should be kept. Allen 
Zaring, Richmond, spoke on the subject 
of eliminating drayage, and J. L. Mc- 
Kecknie, McKinney, on the 1916 wheat 
crop. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, was present and ad- 
dressed the meeting on topics of interest 
to millers regarding Federation work. 


W. H. Wigan, Jr. 





Vancouver Terminal Elevator 

Toronto, Ont., June 19.—The terminal 
grain elevator lately finished and put into 
operation at Vancouver, B. C., for the 
Board of Grain Commissioners of Can- 
ada, is the first large terminal elevator 
to be erected on the Canadian Pacific 
Coast. It is intended to provide facilities 
for handling grain in bulk from cars to 
boat. The Panama Canal offers new 
possibilities for a western route for grain 
from the prairies of western Canada to 
British and European markets, and this, 
together with the steadily growing de- 
mand for Canadian wheat in the Orient, 
would seem to make certain the shipment 
of a certain amount of grain through the 
port of Vancouver. 

The elevator is located on Burrard 

Inlet, near the center of Vancouver’s ship- 
ping terminals, and is readily accessible 
to all boats that may wish to take either 
part or whole cargoes of grain. Its total 
capacity is 1,250,000 bus, 300,000 of which 
is in the working-house. Its receiving 
capacity is 20,000 bus per hour, and its 
shipping capacity 60,000. All machinery 
and equipment are the latest, and the 
driving power is derived from individual 
motors attached to all operating parts. 
A non-interfering intercommunicating 
re arg system is one of the features, 
while the signalling is done with bell and 
light systems. The sacking plant has a 
capacity of from 3,000 to 5,000 bus per 
hour. . 
The construction of this plant was un- 
der direction of the engineering staff of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. The 
contract price was $700,000, 

Power was first turned on in this new 
elevator May 18, and it is now fully 


ready for business. It is to be operated 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners in 
conjunction with the interior terminal 
elevators in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
and will be under the general manage- 
ment of C. E, Austin, who makes his 
headquarters at Fort William. 
A. H. Battey. 


THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 
(Continued from page 786.) 
1915. .More barley has been sown in 
place of corn and potatoes. 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co: Crops 
looking very fine, and growing fast. Have 
not had too much moisture, but now need 
warm weather. 

Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon, Minn: 
All small grain doing well, and prospects 
good. Corn very backward. 

Lidgerwood (N. D.) Mill Co: Cold 
weather and incessant rains are affecting 
growing grain. ‘We need clear, warm 
weather. Middle of June is past, and 
fields are hardly covered with wheat 
plant. It does not seem possible that 
normal cutting time is only six weeks off. 
However, a few weeks of the right kind 
of weather would accomplish marvels. 
Are not pessimistic, but want to see warm 
weather. 

Harvey (N. D.) Milling Co: Condition 
of wheat fair; other crops likewise; but 
everything two weeks late. This may be 
serious when hot weather sets in. 

Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co: Have 
had plenty of rain at just the right time, 
and crops are looking very fine. 

Jamestown, N. D: Present condition of 
small grain nearly perfect. Weather 
ideal; rains not excessive. 

Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D: 
Showers the past few days have been 
beneficial. All grains growing fast. 
Weather ideal for wheat; with warm 
weather from now on, plant will grow 
fast. Outlook here very promising. 

Excelsior Mill Co., Yankton, S. D: 
Weather very favorable for small grain; 
wheat and oats look good. Too cold for 
corn, but it is doing nicely; not so far 
advanced as it should be. 

Henry Neill, Aberdeen, S. D: Rains a 
plenty, but all small crops growing finely. 
Corn backward and hard to work, owing 
to wet season. 








Buffalo Elevator Improvements 

To aid in the prompt shipment of grain 
to tidewater, by way of the Great Lakes, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has begun ex- 
tensive additions to its elevator plant at 
Buffalo. The improvements consist of 
an additional marine leg and extensions 
of the weighing and car-loading appa- 
ratus. It will be made possible to unload 
grain from a vessel at the rate of 40,000 
bus an hour, and pour it into cars out of 
store at the rate of 45,000 bus hourly. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
Acres, ->—— Bushels—_,, 
Winter Spng Total WintSpng Tot 
1916*. 383,020 17,851 650,871 469 246 715 
1915.. 40,453 19,445 59,898 655 356 1,012 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 6524 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,356 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 552 
1903.. 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Indicated crop based on condition June 1. 





United States Crops—All Grains 

Following table shows the indicated yield 
of all grain in the United States for 1916, 
based on condition June 1, with yields for 
earlier years as finally estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture (000’s omitted), 
in bushels: 
Wheat— *1916 1915 1914 1913 

Winter. 469,000 655,045 684,990 623,561 

Spring.. 246,000 356,460 206,027 239,819 


Totals.. 715,000 1,011,505 891,017 763,380 
evssee 3,054,535 2,672,804 2,446,988 
Oats ....1,255,000 1,540,362 1,141,060 1,121,768 





Barley 189,000 237,009 194,953 178,189 
Rye ..... 44,000 49,190 42,779 41,381 
Flaxseed... «..... 13,845 15,559 17,853 
Hay, tons. ....+. 85,225 70,071 64,116 
Buckwheat ...... 15,769 16,881 13,833 


*Indicated crop based on condition June 1. 





The Argentine government is consider- 
ing the proposal of fixing the minimum 
export price of corn, but it is probable 
that it will be rejected. 
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COOPERS’ CHIPS 


For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by two Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: elm staves, 4 
cars; heading, 1; total cars, 5. 


The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
11,145 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 56,100 patent ome 35,900 
wire hoops. 


The sales and make of flour barrels by 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 

-———— Sales ————_—__, Make 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1916 
June 19.*11,655 15,625 23,445 15,155 11,895 
June 12. 11,880 15,820 25,625 19,595 10,876 
June 5. 12,005 11,015 30,205 22,680 13,905 
May 27.. 4,925 6,075 16,480 19,285 8,840 
May 20.. 12,425 11,240 24,240 24,195 16,075 
May 13.. 14,120 16,405 14,090 80,240 10,405 
May 6.. 14,160 13,065 22,825 35,430 14,780 

*These figures include 1,022 haif-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 5 
Michigan elm staves, M........ 

Gum staves, 
Basswood heading, set ........ 
Birch heading, 17%-inch . 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M... 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M. os 
Birch staves, M ......eseeeeees 
Beech staves, M .......s.eee008 
Hickory hoops, M .........ss0. 
Head linings, carload, M ‘ e 
Head linings, small lots, M..... -40@ .60 

Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 

No. -—Barrels—, No. 1915 
shops’ sold made shops sold 







June 17.. 2,810 1,650 5 3,955 
June 10.... 5 2,865 3,765 5 4,670 
June 3..... 5 3,845 4,245 4 3,470 
May 27 5 6,160 4,116 5 4,150 
May 20.... 4 2,525 4,600 4 2,615 
May 13.... 6 4,905 4,110 4 1,730 
May 6 5 3,255 2,115 4 2,970 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, Red Wing, Shakopee and Winona. 

The same shops unloaded 1 car of gum 
staves and 2 cars of heading. 


CROP YEAR BARREL SALES 
The subjoined table shows the flour barrel 
sales by Minneapolis shops on the present 
crop year, with comparisons: 

1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
September. 88,010 139,896 144,320 127,940 
October... 130,415 95,760 150,665 164,780 
November. 122,660 85,130 124,210 170,780 
December. 112,305 70,415 105,120 125,626 
January... 105,825 88,540 








February... 70,985 91,050 80,825 89,065 

March.... 75,380 61,695 109,910 109,105 

April..... 64,090 45,755 93,505 99,000 

May...... 51,630 48,905 83,780 121,190 
J. 

9 mos... 821,300 727,140 992,290 1,126,035 
TUNE... cee ceeeee 68,375 108,880 87,485 
JULY. cece a coeece 41,620 87,400 100,945 
August.... ssees . 40,735 163,420 113,610 

Year ... ceoese 867,870 1,351,890 1,428,175 





Lake Rate Complaint 


The committee appointed some time 
ago to take in hand the matter of secur- 
ing equal lake rates on flour from south- 
ern and central Minnesota, via Milwaukee 
and Chicago, as were enjoyed via Du- 
luth, has employed W. M. Hopkins, of 
Chicago, as traffic specialist. Mr. Hop- 
kins is engaged in framing a complaint 
which, within a few days, will be filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
toward securing the relief which the Min- 
nesota millers seek. 

The complaint will aim to secure equali- 
zation of rates on grain products between 
Minneapolis and trunk line territory via 
Lake Michigan points, to accord with 
those in effect via Lake Superior points. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation™ 
on May 5 put in proportional lake rates 
from Milwaukee and Chicago to New 
York, on the basis of 15.5c. Last year 
the same rates were based on 14.7c. The 
lake carrier therefore asks for the .8c 
advance and refuses to take anything 
less. The roads out of Minneapolis re- 
fuse to accept a division less than 8.3c. 

At present, with no tariffs in from 
Minneapolis to Milwaukee and Chicago, 
except o the Lehigh Valley, which pos- 
sesses limited capacity, the large southern 
Minnesota mills are compelled to pay a 
rate of 10c to these lake Michigan ports, 
and adding the 15.5c, Chicago to New 
York, makes the through rate of 25.5c 
per 100 lbs as against 23c enjoyed by 
Minneapolis and northern mills in ship- 
ping eastward via Duluth. 

Here is a handicap on the southern 
Minnesota mills of 2.5c, or 5c per bbl; 
and they are losing that much on their 
daily shipments. Even if the Minneapolis 
roads should put in rates based on 8.3c 
to Chicago, the mills shipping that way 
would still be at .8c disadvantage com- 
pared with the Duluth rates. 
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Domestic business last week showed 
some improvement, several sales of old- 
crop flour being made for immediate 
shipment. While there appears to be a 
growing interest in new-crop flour, sales 
so far have not been reported, and mills 
are very loath to make quotations. Ex- 
hausted stocks caused a fair buying in 
southern markets, but all purchases were 
confined to minimum car lots, or less than 
car lots. 

Inquiries for both hard and soft new 
winter wheat flours were received from 
the United Kingdom and the Continent, 
but no business was done. High ocean 
freight rates are still curtailing all pos- 
sible export business. Demand from 
Latin America and the West Indies was 
quiet, and few sales were made. 

Last week was one of depression, al- 
though more flour was sold in a small 
way than during the previous week, but 
principally among small bakers. The 
large bakers expect lower prices when 
new-wheat flours are quoted more freely. 

Prices at the close: hard winter fancy 
patent flour, $5@5.10; straight, $4.65@ 
4.85; first clear, $4@4.25; second clear, 
$3.50@3.75; low-grade, $3@3.25,—jute. 
Soft winter fancy patent, $5@5.15; sec- 
ond patent, $4.65@4.80; extra fancy, $4.35 
@4.45; second clear, $3.60@3.80; low- 
grade, $3.10@3.25,—jute or cotton. 
Spring patent, $5@5.45; first clear, $4.25 
@4.60,—jute. Minnesota pure rye, $5.50; 
dark, $5.10,—jute. 

Feed was inactive. Buyers only bought 
for immediate requirements, and business 
was mostly local. Prices were nominally 
unchanged. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


The weather throughout Missouri and 
southern Illinois was cool and unsettled, 
and wheat made favorable progress. Cut- 
ting will commence in some sections this 
week. Although some complaints were 
received that the wheat is falling, due to 
fly, it is not of a serious nature. 

Following is: the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Will begin harvesting in a few 
days...Harvesting will begin next week 
if weather remains favorable. ..Cutting 
will start next week; much wheat falling 
down on account of fly. ..Excellent grain, 
ready to cut; 70 per cent of crop... Fill- 
ing well...Yield one-half, but quality 
promises to be good; will commence cut- 
ting next week...Wheat falling badly, 
due to fly; think 50 per cent of a normal 
crop...Seems to be falling down badly 
on account of fly... Filling well. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il, 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Koenigsmark Mill Co., Waterloo, Ill. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo, 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 


Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, 
for the week ending June 17 was 29,100 
bbls, representing 71 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 27,100, or 70 per cent, 
the previous week, 24,000, or 59 per cent, 
a year ago, and 16,000, or 40 per cent, in 
1914. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 44,500 bbls, 
representing 74 per cent, compared with 
44,500, or 74 per cent, the previous week, 
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19,700, or 33 per cent a year ago, and 
30,300, or 50 per cent, in 1914. 
NOTES 

A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary 
Millers’ National Federation, was here 
last week. 

Paul Hen Burg, of Annan-Burg 
Grain & Milling Co., has applied for 
membership in the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

J. M. Craven, Birmingham, Ala., rep- 
resenting the Chas. Tiedemann Milling 
Co., O’Fallon, Ill, in that territory, spent 
a few days at the home office last week. 

After an illness of. several months, 
Mrs. Jacob Schreiner, wife of the presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change, died at her home in St. Louis, 
Wednesday, June 14, 

The news of the death in Chicago of 
Parker H. Litchfield, president of the 
Modern Miller, was received here with 
profound regret by millers, the grain 
trade and his host of friends. 

David H. Wiegmann, sales-manager 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, 
Ill, was in St. Louis last week on his 
way East. Mr. Wiegmann will tour the 
eastern states in the interest of his com- 
pany, returning about July 5. 

The first car of new wheat arrived in 
St. Louis last week from Ferryday, La., 
shipped by Neely Bros., Natchez, Miss. 
It graded No, 4 red and tested 53 Ibs. 
It was consigned to Morton & Co., and 
sold at option to the Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co, at $1.15. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., June 19.—A fair 
volume of business was done last week 
in established brands, mostly for prompt 
shipment, as buyers showed little inclina- 
tion to stock up on old-wheat flour. 

Kansas mills reduced quotations 10c, 
and patents were quoted at $4.75@4.85 
bbl, old wheat, June-July shipment. On 
the opening, several cars were placed on 
this basis. Shipping instructions on old 
contracts came in more freely, and move- 
ment of flour showed improvement. 

Oklahoma mills offered new-wheat flour 
for last half July shipment. Patents 
were quoted at $4.80@4.90 bbl, and 
straights at $4.60@4.75, in 98-Ilb cotton 
sacks. Several orders were reported 
booked, but the majority of the trade 
held off, awaiting lower values. 

Spring wheat flours were in light de- 
mand, and values showed a slight de- 
cline. Short patents were quoted at $5.65 
@5.75; bakers patents, $5.60@5.70; 
straights, $5.55@5.65,—all in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. There was some inquiry for July 
delivery, but no large ertate were re- 
ported booked. 

Soft winter wheat flours declined. II- 
linois and Missouri mills quoted high 
patents at $5.50@5.60; standard patents, 
$5.30@5.40; straights, $5.10@5.20,—all in 
98-Ib cotton sacks, June-July shipment. 
A few scattered lots were placed for 
immediate shipment. 

Local quotations declined 5@10c bbl. 
Movement fair. Prices, 98-lb cotton or 
140-Ib jute bags: hard spring patents, 
$5.90@6; straights, $5.80@5.90; hard 
winter patents, $5.20@5.30; straights, $5 
@5.10; clears, $4.55@4.65; soft winter 
patents, $5.70@5.80; straights, $5.55@ 
5.75; extra fancy, $5.15@5.25. 

Millfeed declined 5@6c per 100 Ibs. 
Illinois and Indiana mills quoted soft 
wheat bran at $1.05@1.07, tagged, im- 
mediate shipment. Kansas mills offered 
hard wheat bran at $1.04@1.06. Some 
sales of soft wheat bran were made at 
$1.07, tagged, but demand was quiet. 

Central Illinois offered No. 3 yellow 
and white corn at 824,@821,c bu, bulk, 
delivered; 1c bu less for export to Cuba 
and Mexico. There was some inquiry for 





= and white from Mexico, and a 
ght demand for yellow from Cuba. 
Europe was out of the market. Kansas 
City offered No. 2 yellow at 83@831,¢, 
but found no demand. 

Texas oats were offered freely at 451, 
@46c bu for No. 3, sacked, immediate 
shipment, delivered; 1c bu less for July 
shipment. Clipped Texas oats were 
quoted at 461,,@47c, while some shippers 
offered 
sacked, shipment last half June. Louisi- 
ana shippers were getting ready to offer 
oats, but no established price was given. 
Western oats were offered at 483@43%4c 
for bulk No. 3 white, sulphurized, while 
4c bu premium was asked for No. 2. 
Offerings of western oats were scarce, 
with buying limited. 

Wheat was very much depressed and 
in light demand. Early in the week, bids 
were 3c bu under the July option, while 
holders were asking the July option for 
No. 2 hard. Some 10 loads were reported 
placed for June loading. Stocks in local 
elevators heavy, with movement slow. 

Exports of grain and grain products: 
Liverpool, 24,000 bus wheat, 821 pockets 
rice; Ceiba, 124 sacks flour, 198 sacks 
rice; Havana, 4,630 sacks corn, 3,839 
sacks flour, 4,264 pockets rice, 110 sacks 
oats, 1,780 sacks bran; Santiago, 1,500 
sacks flour, 6,461 sacks rice; Tampico, 
7,550 sacks corn, 250 sacks flour, 1,476 
pockets rice; Tuxpan, 500 sacks corn; 
Bluefields, 158 sacks corn, 352 bbls flour, 
222 pockets rice; Porto Cortez, 279 sacks 
corn, 1,027 sacks flour, 235 pockets rice; 
Bocas del Toro, 765 sacks corn, 7,048 
pockets rice; Porto Rico, 4,405 sacks 
flour, 18,688 pockets rice; Port Barrios, 
500 sacks corn. 

Stocks in elevators June 15: wheat, 
1,342,000 bus; corn, 156,000; barley, 41,- 
000. 


Preparations are being made by New 
Orleans railroad lines to increase the 
grain business to this port. The Louisi- 
ana Railway & Navigation Co. is making 
a big bid to become one of the important 
grain-carrying lines to New Orleans, 
using the municipally owned elevator un- 
der the control of the Board of Port 
Commissioners. E. C. D. Marshall, gen- 
eral freight agent, Shreveport, and J. F. 
Murdy, commercial agent, New Orleans, 
are attending the meeting of the Wichita 
Grain Dealers’ Association, urging the 
claims of New Orleans as the leading 
port of the Gulf, and one of the best- 
equipped grain ports of the country. 

H. T. Lawter, Jr. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitiz, Tenn., June 19.—Flour 
business in the Southeast was quiet last 
week, though buyers continue to take 
scattering lots for immediate shipment, 
enabling mills to run half-time or better. 
Practically all old contracts have been 
closed either by settlement or delivery of 
flour, and it is the opinion of millers that 
stocks in the South are comparatively 
low. A fair demand for flour is ex- 
pected when new wheat is available. The 
indications are that this will be about 
July 1. : 

Flour prices declined last week 10@ 
15c bbl. No new-wheat flour has been 
offered. The indications are that new 
flour will open around $5 for standard 
patent, in cotton, Ohio River. Prices at 
the close: best or short soft winter wheat 

atents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, 

.50@5.65; standard or regular patents, 
$5.05@5.15; long patents, 10@l5c under 
standard; low-grades, 30@50c under 
standard. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and Kansas 
City flours reported some picking up in 
business, with prices lower. Quotations: 
spring patents, jute or cotton, delivered 
Nashville, $5.35@5.60; hard winter pat- 
ents, $4.75@5.10. 

Moderate demand was noted for mill- 
feed, with easy tone to bran, and mid- 
dlings firm on limited stocks. Quota- 
tions: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $19.50@21; 
mixed feed, $21@23; standard middlings, 
$24@25. 

Corn and products were in fair de- 
mand, with little change in prices. Corn 
is quoted at 79@8lc, and bolted corn 
meal at $1.70 per 96-lb bag, at Nashville 
mills. 

WHEAT-CUTTING 

Rapid progress was made last week in 

cutting wheat in Tennessee and Ken- 


as low as 44%%c for natural,- 
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tucky, though there was some interrup- 
tion by rains. In some sections the pro- 
duction will be entirely satisfactory, 
while in others the indications and re- 
ports point to a very poor yield. As a 
whole, it is believed that Tennessee wil! 
have a larger crop than last year. 

It seems to be the general impression 
that farmers will sell only such wheat as 
necessities — at present prices, and 
will store a large part of the crop to 
wait for an upturn in the market. Old 
wheat was quoted around $1.12, Nash- 
ville, last week. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and outside mills, with , 
capacity of 116,790 bbls, showed an out- 
put last week of 72,195, or 61.8 per cent 
of capacity. This compares with 49 per 
cent the preceding week, 39.2 in 1915, 
33.5 in 1914, 35.6 in 1918, and 35.3 in 
1912. 

STOCKS 

Stocks, with comparison, as reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange, 
were: 


June1l7 June 10 
Wioer, BRIS cacccccsccsvecs 32,000 28,000 
Pree, BD SSW cb acdecces 305,000 265,000 
CORR, BUM 6 vcivcccsesncves 86,500 115,500 
Cate, DUB .ccccsscccsceses 205,500 200,800 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 112 cars. 

NOTES 

Birmingham grain men are making a 
fight before the Alabama Railroad Com- 
mission for a lower grain rate from Ten- 
nessee River points. 

The Southeastern Millers’ Association 
has been called to meet in Nashville, 
June 20, when matters with reference to 
the new crop-will be considered. 

The Huntland (Tenn.) Milling Co., 
with an authorized capital stock of $10,- 
000, has been incorporated by Frank 
Baker, G. T. Stroud, R. E. Horton and 
others. 

John B. Ashton, owner of the Ashton 
Mills, Columbia, Tenn., has completed 50 
years in business at the same location, 
and received congratulations from many 
friends last week. 

Charles T. Ballard, president Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Louisville, recently cele- 
brated his birthday. A huge cake was 
a feature of the luncheon given the em- 
ployees on the occasion, and was cut by 
Mr. Ballard. 

The Austin-Heaton Co., Inc., Durham, 
N. C., is reported to have completed 
plans for a new five-story building, 84. 
38. The machinery contract has been let 
to the Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indian 
apolis. The new plant will cost $100,000, 
and the elevator capacity of the company 
will be increased 50,000 bus. 

Joun Leper. 





Northwestern Crop Movement 
The Cargill Elevator Co. has prepared th: 
following estimate of movement of wheat 
and other grain at Duluth and Minneapolis 




















from Aug. 1 to May 31, for four years, 
the figures being in bushels (000’s omitted): 
DULUTH 
Wheat— 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
Spring ..... 54,948 39,812 40,554 65,064 
Durum ..... $2,861 14,831 13,656 14,046 
Winter and 
western ... 4,641 4,093 3,679 1,280 
Total wheat... 92,450 68,736 657,789 80,390 
Flaxseed ..... 4,746 5,124 8,240 14,501 
Barley ....... 13,663 10,293 9,813 12,211 
GORD cccesecces 4,259 7,940 6,083 4,905 
BOO’ Sivcecstes 4,038 4,172 1,051 2,067 
CEPR  cicwsiescee Saved 2,474 433 119 
Totals ..... 119,056 88,739 82,411 114,193 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Wheat— 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
Spring ..... 135,754 81,551 88,614 106,895 
Durum ..... 7,578 4,361 4,049 6,071 
Winter and 
western ... 17,517 16,031 6,484 56,070 
Total wheat...160,849 101,943 99,147 118,055 
Flaxseed ..... 6,573 6,816 7,550 11,296 
Barley ....... $39,601 27,393 27,782 31,652 
GRD’ 6 cvecccct 39,896 21,688 21,287 16,25. 
) PTE Eee 6,540 6,538 6,106 6,701 
COPM: cess cvdse 5,199 18,620 8,928 6,150 
Totals ..... 258,858 176,998 169,750 188,10% 
COMBINED 
Wheat— 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
Spring ..... 190,702 121,363 129,168 171,959 
Durum ..... 40,439 19,192 17,606 20,117 
Winter and 7 
western ... 22,158 20,124 10,168 6,350 


—————_- 





Total wheat,. .253,299 160,679 156,936 198,42° 
Flaxseed 11,940 15,790 25,79 





Barley ....... 53,164 37,686 7,597 43,863 
GO peck saeee 44,155 29,628 26,320 31,169 
BIO. .eveieds 10,578 9,710 6,167 7,768 
a eee ye 5,199 16,094 9,361 5,279 

Totals :.:.. 377,714 265,737 262,161 302,296 
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HOW ARGENTINA HANDLES GRAIN SRSSSNSUVANRIBINUALo\enrnnnnnn 


ee , 





Pictures Taken this Spring Showing Methods of Storing and Transporting 
Wheat and Other Grain of the 1916 Crop—Car Shortage and 
Inadequate Country Elevator Facilities Add to Diff- 
culties Caused by Locusts and Drouth 


The accompanying pictures, taken recently in Argentina by P. S. Penfield, 
Danbury, Conn., show vividly the conditions under which Argentina’s wheat crop is 
handled, from the farm to the seaboard. They illustrate, in particular, the inade- 
quacy of the present equipment in the matter of transportation and storage facilities, 

s a result of which the wheat is often exposed to the danger of injury from the 
weather. It is to remedy this condition that plans for a nation-wide system of 
country elevators have recently been formulated. 





Loading grain on the Rosario docks. The picture shows the belt conveyor which 
carries the grain sacks from the dock to the vessel. At the end of the incline may 
be seer the official tester, who draws samples of the grain from the sacks as they 
pass him on their way into the hold. 





A wheat train behind the Rosario warehouses, on the Parana River. The tar- 
paulin coverings on the cars supply the only protection for the wheat, and owing to 
the car shortage, this is the usual method of transportation for grain from interior 
points. Losses from damage by rain are consequently frequent and severe, particu- 
larly as the cars often have to stand on the tracks for weeks before unloading. 





How Buenos Aires handles its grain for export. This line of elevators extends 
along the side of one of the great basins which form the artificial harbor. Ships 
from every part of the world are lined up beside these elevators, but elevators and 
ships are alike too few to handle adequately the amount of grain brought to 
Buenos Aires. 





Wheat unloaded at Rosario waiting for steamers. Not only is there a shortage 
of cars, but the terminal elevators are totally inadequate to store the grain as it 
comes in, and thus the sacks of wheat are piled out of doors, with scanty covering 
to protect them from the weather. Again, heavy losses inevitably result. 





Loading three vessels at once—a steamer and two sailing ships. Note the grain 
chutes, which stretch over the steamer to the ships lying farther from the dock. 





Such elevators as there are, however, are well equipped. This one is at Rosario, 
the picture showing the distributor through which the wheat, either in bulk or in 
sacks, is conveyed to the docks, which extend for a considerable distance up and 
down the Parana River. A belt carries the grain both from the main elevator to 
the smaller one on the waterfront, and thence in either direction along the river to 
the various docks at which ships—when there are any—are waiting to receive it. 





Note the ‘small number of freightcars in the picture—a significant fact when one A Buenos Aires group of mills and storage elevators. Such equipment for grain 
compares with it the picture of any large terminal elevator in a grain center of storage and milling as Buenos Aires has is of admirable quality, and the plant 
North America, - shown is indicative of the way in which the compact, solid buildings are erected. 
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THE LAW AND A CAR 
OF FLOUR 


(Continued from page 782.) 

ing the initial carrier of a through inter- 
state shipment liable for loss occurring 
on either its road or the road of a con- 
necting carrier, connecting carriers being 
regarded as agents of the railway com- 
pany which makes the contract for 
through transportation, is frequently ap- 
plied in litigation. To illustrate, a car- 
load of feed was water-damaged in 
transit, and the sealed car was delivered 
at the point of destination to a branch 
railroad for delivery to the consignee. 
He rejected delivery on account of the 
damaged condition of the shipment, and 
the feed was returned by him to the de- 
livering carrier. Pending delay in its 
sale by that carrier, the feed depreciated 
further in value. 

On these facts, the Louisiana Supreme 
Court decided, in a suit brought against 
the initial carrier, that defendant was 
liable to the shipper for the damages to 
the feed, not only from the water, but 
from the failure of the delivering carrier 
to promptly dispose of the shipment to 
the best advantage after its rejection by 
the consignee. 

In another case, the Springfield, Mo., 
Court of Appeals applied the Carmack 
amendment by holding that an_ initial 
carrier may be held responsible for loss 
occurring on the delivering line, even 
though the bill of lading named the end 
of the initial line as the destination, it 
appearing that the initial carrier had 
actually contracted for through trans- 
portation. 

WHO MAY SUE CARRIER 

When a contract for a sale of flour or 
other goods shows mutual intention of the 
parties that title is to pass to the buyer 
on receipt of the shipment by the carrier 
for transportation, the shipper ordinarily 
has no standing in law to hold the carrier 
responsible for mishandling of the ship- 
ment. For example, goods were sold 
f.o.b. car at a point in Arkansas for de- 
livery to the buyer by the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad at a Pennsylvania 
point. This routing was directed in view 
of the fact that the purchaser had switch 
connections with that road. 

Through fault of an intermediate car- 
rier, the shipment was delivered to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which tendered 
delivery on its tracks. The buyer refused 
to receive the shipment because of the 
violation of his shipping instructions, and 
the seller brought suit against the railway 
company which received the shipment in 
Arkansas for through transportation. 

Under the provisions of the interstate 
commerce act, the railway company was 
forced to admit its liability for the neg- 
lect of the connecting carriers, but suc- 
cessfully interposed the defense that, 
since title to the freight passed to the 
buyer in Arkansas, he was the only per- 
son who could maintain the suit, except 
under assignment of the cause of action. 

This decision, of course, necessarily im- 
plies that the seller was entitled to re- 
cover the agreed price from the buyer, 
leaving the latter to enforce his claim 
against the carriers. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES CONVERSION 

Any wrongful or unauthorized act of 
the carrier whereby a shipment is lost to 
the owner or whereby the latter is de- 
prived of its control constitutes action- 
able conversion, for which the carrier 
may be held liable. Conversion may con- 
sist in refusal to deliver except upon un- 
reasonable conditions, or in delivery to an 
unauthorized person, as where a ship- 
ment consigned to the shipper’s order 
with draft attached to the bill of lading 
is surrendered by the delivering carrier 
without production of the bill of lading 
or payment of the draft. Transportation 
to a wrong destination is also recognized 
as an act of conversion. 

As will be readily supposed, there is no 
liability under this head where the carrier 
refuses to make delivery until payment 
of freight charges, such payment not 
having been waived by express or implied 


agreement. 
Although the carrier’s lien covers all 
proper transportation and __ storage 


charges, including charges paid by a de- 
livering carrier to prior connecting lines, 
there is no right to lien for any balance 
due from the shipper or consignee on 
account of independent shipments, in the 
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absence of express agreement or general 
usage of trade giving that right. 

The lien is lost by the carrier surren- 
dering possession to the consignee with- 
out payment of the lienable charges, but 
it seems that delivery of part of a carload 
shipment would not estop the carrier to 
claim a lien against the remaining por- 
tion still in its possession. 

BILLS OF LADING 

A railway company, in delivering a 
shipment on surrender of a bill of lading, 
must ascertain at its own peril that the 
document is genuine, and the shipper, if 
the owner of the goods, may recover 
against the carrier the value of the ship- 
ment, on showing that the bill of lading 
surrendered was a false one and _ that, 
through delivery to an unauthorized per- 
son, the freight was thereby lost to the 
shipper. 

For stronger reasons, a common carrier 
is liable for loss resulting to a consignor 
through delivery of a shipment without 
production of the bill of lading, when 
that document expressly provides for its 
production. “The bill of lading becomes 
the symbol of the property described 
therein, and the transfer of the bill of 
lading transfers the property,” said the 
Minnesota Supreme Court very recently. 
“Therefore, while such bill of lading is 
outstanding, the carrier delivers the ship- 
ment at its peril, if it turns out that, 
under the terms and provisions thereof, 


the one to whom delivery was made was ~ 


not entitled thereto.” 

In the decision from which I have just 
quoted, the court even held that the de- 
livering carrier was not entitled to so far 
treat the consignee, a customer of the 
shipper, as absolute owner of the ship- 
ment in question as to make delivery to 
his order without production of the bill 
of lading, in violation of a clause of that 
paper requiring its surrender. It also 
said that provision in a bill of lading 
requiring its surrender before delivery 
“is hardly to be treated as a provision 
solely for the protection of the carrier, 
and which may be waived by such carrier. 
We think that it may also be invoked to 
protect the shipper if he be the real 
owner of the property.” 

But the weight of .judicial authority 
seems to be that if the bill of lading 
does not require its surrender, and the 
carrier has no notice of the shipper’s in- 
tention to retain control over the ship- 
ment after consigning it directly to the 
buyer, the seller may make delivery to 
the consignee’s order without production 
of the bill of lading. For instance, in an 
Arkansas case, it was held by the Su- 
preme Court of that state that a mill 
was not entitled to recover against a rail- 
way company for delivering a shipment 
of meal to the consignee under a straight 
bill of lading, without production of 
that paper. 

The decision was influenced, however, 
by the facts that there was no clause in 
the bill of lading requiring its produc- 
tion, and the carrier was without infor- 
mation that the shipping mill had at- 
tached the bill of lading to draft drawn 
on the gonsignee as buyer of the ship- 
ment, 

Clearly, a mill which desires to retain 
control over a shipment until it has been 
paid for should ship to its own order, 
for the court decisions, read together, 
leave a sort of “twilight zone” between 
cases where a shipper takes a risk in 
shipping to the consignee’s order before 
payment for the goods and those cases 
where the delivering carrier acts at its 
peril in making delivery to the consignee 
without production of the document. 


WHEN LIABILITY ENDS 
The law imposes upon a railway com- 
pany not only the duty to carry goods 
safely, but also the duty of making 
proper delivery at the destination, and 
its liability as insurer continues up to the 
moment when there has been either actual 
or constructive delivery to the consignee. 
“The liability of the common carrier 
ceases with delivery of the goods at the 
point of destination according to the 
directions of the shipper, or according to 
the usage and custom of the trade at 
such place of destination,” said the Ar- 
kansas Supreme Court in the case of 
Smoker Merchandise Co. vs. Arkadelphia 
Milling Co., a suit to recover the value of 
flour and feedstuffs destroyed after a 
car had been partially unloaded. 
“This delivery may be actual, or it 


may be constructive; and in either case 
the liability of the carrier terminates with 
such delivery. An actual delivery of 
goods is made when the possession is 
turrted over to the consignee or his duly 
authorized agent and a reasonable time 
has been given him in which to remove 
the goods. When such delivery is thus 
made, the carrier is fully discharged 
from further liability [excepting, of 
course, liability for loss due to the rail- 
way company’s negligence or other direct 
fault]. 

“To constitute constructive delivery, 
the carrier must give notice to the con- 
signee or his duly authorized agent, if 
that is at all practicable, of the arrival 
of the goods, and he must also give a 
reasonable opportunity and time there- 
after for the consignee or his agent to 
remove the same. When that is done, 
the liability of the carrier is terminated, 
whatever its liability may otherwise be.” 

It is clear that on constructive delivery, 
the goods actually remaining in the rail- 
way company’s possession, the company 
ceases to stand in the relation of insuring 
common carrier, and becomes a mere 
warehouseman, with no greater duty than 
to use ordinary diligence te keep the 
goods safely. 

As said in the Arkansas decision, “this 

extraordinary liability which the law im- 
poses upon a common carrier cannot be 
continued at the option or to suit the 
convenience of the consignee or his agent. 
The duty to take and receive is as im- 
perative upon the consignee and his agent 
as it is upon the carrier to deliver. . . 
It is the duty of the consignee to be on 
hand and to receive the goods after due 
notice, and it is his duty to be in a posi- 
tion upon the arrival of the ds to re- 
ceive notice thereof and to act promptly 
in taking and removing them.” 

Finding that the consignee’s agent, a 
transfer company, was notified of the ar- 
rival of the car in question more than a 
day and a half before the unloaded por- 
tion of the freight was burned, and that 
more than a reasonable time for unload- 
ing had elapsed, the court refused to 
hold the railway company liable for the 
loss, the fire being admittedly due to a 
cause for which none of the parties were 
at fault. 


DRAYMAN AS COMMON CABRIER 


In passing, it is interesting to note that 
the consignee in the Arkansas case, al- 
though defeated in its claim against the 
delivering railway company, was award- 
ed judgment against the transfer com- 
pany on the theory of its relation as a 
common carrier, and hence insurer, sub- 
ject to the same general liabilities as 
common carriers by rail. Strangely 
enough, the “carrier” under this branch 
of the case was a milling company which 
operated a transfer line for public serv- 
ice. “The liability of the Arkadelphia 
Milling Company” [as carrier] “to the 
plaintiffs depends upon its relation to 
them and the character of the business 
in which it was engaged,” declared the 
Supreme Court. 

“In order to constitute one a common 
carrier, the mode of transporting the 
goods which he employs is immaterial. 
Persons who engage in the business of 
transporting goods from place to place 
in a city in drays or transfer wagons 
may be common carriers. . . . But, in 
order to constitute one a common carrier, 
the business as such must be regular and 
customary in its character, and not casual 
only. An occasional undertaking to carry 
goods will not make one a common car- 
rier.” The court concludes that a dray- 
man’s liability as common carrier com- 
mences when he takes possession of a car 
for unloading, and continues until actual 
delivery to his customer. 


TIME FOR UNLOADING 


Returning to the subject of construc- 
tive delivery of freight by rail carriers, 
it is uniformly held by the courts that 
the reasonableness of time for unloading 
by the consignee after notice of arrival 
depends upon the facts of each particu- 
lar case. In the case of Scott County 
Milling Co. vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern Railway Co., decided by the 
St. Louis Court of Appeals, the evidence 
showed that a carload of flour arrived 
at its destination and was spotted for 
unloading at six o’clock one winter even- 
ing, but it was destroyed. eight hours 
later, before removal of the car’s con- 
tents was attempted. The court held 
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that there was no reasonable time for un- 
loading, and, therefore, no termination of 
the carrier’s liability as insurer. 

If delivery cannot be made to the con- 
signee, because of his absence, death, re- 
fusal to receive the goods,.or for other 
reason, the railway company’s liability as 
common carrier ends when the company 
notifies the shipper and makes suitable 
provision to store the freight pending 
further instructions from the shipper. 

When freight is shipped for delivery 
to the consignee on his private switch 
track, the delivering railway company is 
not entitled to collect freight charges, 
and demurrage charges do not accrue, 
until the cars have been placed on that 
track, according to a holding of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court. 
Placing the cars on the railway company’s 
delivery track at the destination, in such 
case, and notifying the consignee of their 
arrival, is insufficient tender of delivery, 
and, therefore, does not terminate the 
railway company’s relation as carrier. 

This decision directly supports the po- 
sition now taken by the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce in its complaint before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, at- 
tacking recently issued tariffs, by which 
a charge for car storage, equivalent to 
elevator charges, is placed upon grain 
delivered in Baltimore for export, while 
lying in cars on tracks and before un- 
loading into elevators, the duty of un- 
loading being devolved upon the carriers 
under the rules and practices governing 
delivery of export grain in Baltimore. 

Since the whole theory. of storage or 
demurrage charges rests on an hypothesis 
of a detention of cars by the shipper or 
consignee, after constructive delivery to 
the consignee, there appears to be no 
legal ground for “car storage” when 
there has been neither actual nor con- 
structive delivery by the carrier as such. 

Apt application may be made of the 
recent decision of the Missouri Supreme 
Court to the effect that a railway com- 
pany is not entitled to make an additional 
charge for “track storage,” which is held 
to be included in the statutory charge for 
the detention of cars. That court said 
that it is just as absurd to permit a rail- 
way company to impose an additional 
charge for use of the track when demur- 
rage is charged for detention of a car 
standing on that track as it would be to 
permit a landlord to collect ground rent 
in addition to an agreed rental for a 
building standing on the particular 
ground, 





Wheat Inspections and Closing Prices at 
Winnipeg 
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Wasuinoron, D. C., June 19.—Even 
less progress was made on general legis- 
lation in Congress during the past week 
than the week before. There were a 
larger number of absentees, as many 
members of the Democratic majority were 
in attendance at the convention in St. 
Louis. As an illustration of how slowly 
business is progressing, the intimations 
are that the general revenue bill, which 
is expected to furnish the money for the 
increased army and navy programme, 
will not be reported out of the Ways and 
Means committee until the last of the 
month, 

All this delay means that the appro- 
priation bills, including the agricultural 
bill, which contains the grain standards 
and warehousing amendments, will not 
be considered, probably, just now. On 
account of the delay there will be con- 
stant pressure for other legislative meas- 
ures, Which will push the appropriation 
bills aside for a long time, and delay the 
final adjournment of the session several 
weeks. 

So much time has been given by the 
Ways and Means committee to the new 
revenue bill that other measures pending 
before it, including the Rainey mixed- 
flour bill, have received no consideration, 
and the Rainey bill may not be reported, 
even if the committee determines to con- 
sider it after the revenue measure is dis- 
posed of. 

EXPORT TRADE TO SOUTH AMERICA 

Exporters of flour to South American 
countries, notably to Colombia and 
Venezuela, have long been annoyed by 
the excessive burdens laid upon the im- 
port trade by those countries. Attention 


~ has frequently been called to the fact 


that, in addition to the regular customs 
duties at the ports, some of the South 
American countries impose additional 
duties on shipments of breadstuffs and 
other products to interior points. There 
has long been a discussion in the State 
department of ways for meeting these 
varying conditions, which burden export 
trade at a time when special efforts are 
being made to increase trade with South 
America. 

The officials of the Bureau of, Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce have been study- 
ing operations, trade regulations, sur- 
taxes and the various policies pursued by 
the South American states in dealing 
with imports from this and other coun- 
tries. As a result, a report has been 
prepared by Dr. F. R. Rutter, assistant 
chief of the bureau, and formerly chief 
of the foreign tariff division. 

The report goes into the matter of 
surtaxes in great detail. It is a subject 
that has always bothered the American 
exporter. There are no surtaxes at home, 
and he does not understand the necessity 
for them in South America. He does not 
get the South American point of view at 
all. He does not always stop to think 
that a thing may be very unpleasant and 
yet very necessary. When money is 
wanted for some new project, an added 
tax on imports is the normal recourse in 
a number of South American countries. 

In this country, in such a case, we 

might attempt to revise the existing tariff 
upwards, but in some South American 
countries a part of the regular import 
duties has been assigned to foreign hold- 
ers of government securities. Besides, a 
general tariff revision is as difficult to 
obtain in South America as elsewhere. 
When a new public improvement is 
needed, the quickest and easiest way to 
raise the money is to negotiate a loan 
guaranteed by the levy of a special duty 
or surtax. This is the history of prac- 
tically all surtaxes. 
_ Either the customs revenue is found 
inadequate, and a surtax is added, or 
some special expenditure is contemplated, 
and resort is had to a surtax, the pro- 
ceeds of which are allotted exclusively to 
that object. 


Attention is also called to the imposi- 
tion of penalties against American ex- 
ports under varying conditions, such as 
fines for delay in presenting documents, 
fines for failure to observe formalities 
laid down in regulations, etc. It is this 
last proposition that frequently embar- 
rasses American exporters of breadstuffs 
to South America. Information as to 
the particular regulations is often lack- 
ing, and shipments are held up and penal- 
ized through failure on the part of 
American consignors:of goods to South 
American countries to be fully advised 
regarding the requirements in the ports 
of those countries. 

Apparently it will not only be neces- 
sary for American exporters to study 
these customs policies of the South 
American countries more closely, but spe- 
cial efforts soon must be made by this 
government to secure such concessions 
trom the South American governments as 
will abolish all unnecessary penalties, 
which only serve to obstruct trade and 
demoralize commerce between this coun- 
try and the Latin-American states. 

This report, prepared for the infor- 
mation of American exporters, contains, 
among other things, discussions of tariff- 
making authority, classification, dutiable 
weight, tariff relations with other coun- 
tries, level of duties, additional duties, 
warehouse and custom handling, cranage, 
private charges, internal revenue charges, 
free admission, export duties, consular 
documents, entry, appraisement, ware- 
house requirements and privileges, pre- 
emption, penalties, appeals, importance 
of correct declarations, custom brokers, 


imports by parcel post, temporary ad- - 


mission and drawbacks, goods in transit, 
sanitary requirements and efforts toward 
tariff reform. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE CASES 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a report by Chairman Meyer, discusses 
and decides a case involving grain transit 
rules at Buffalo. In this case the pro- 
posed cancellations of transit regulations 
at Buffalo, Toledo and Detroit, and vari- 
ous other points on the lines of several 
railroads through that section, are found 
not to have been justified, hence the 
transit regulations are allowed to stand. 

The commission holds that if the car- 
riers are interested, and are unable to 
reach an agreement upon divisions of the 
existing joint rates, the commission will, 
upon notification to that effect, arrange 
for a further hearing and prescribe the 
division. 

In the report and decision, Chairman 
Meyer discusses the policy that has pre- 
vailed with respect to the division of 
joint rates between the several carriers, 
and in requiring that the transit privi- 
leges shall continue recognizes that an 
agreement must be made between the 
carriers for continuing the transit privi- 
lege, with proper shares in the transit 
rates, 

In a case brought by the Board of 
Trade of Chicago against the Ann Arbor 
and connecting railroads, an issue was 
raised on which it was alleged that the 
charges collected for the transportation 
of grain from country stations through 
Omaha and Chicago to the Atlantic sea- 
board for export were unreasonable and 
unduly discriminatory. 

The commission, in a report and deci- 
sion by Commissioner Daniels, examines 
into the question of the shipments to 
Omaha, where transit was accorded, and 
representative grain was shipped from 
Omaha to Chicago, where grain transit 
was accorded, and reshipped to the At- 
lantic seaboard for export. Calling at- 
tention to the rules governing transit of 
grain, that “the through rate to be ap- 
plied to transit grain shall be the law- 
fully published rate through from the 
original point of shipment to final desti- 
nation in effect via the transit point at 
the time of initial shipment from point 


of origin applicable to the grain covered 
by inbound billing which these rules per- 
mit to be matched against outbound ship- 
ments,” the commission holds that “the 
point of origin referred to in the rule is 
the country station from which the grain 
was first moved, and not the transit point 
from which the grain was reshipped to 
Chicago.” 





CONTRACTS INSURANCE PLAN 


Exchange for Indemnification _ Against 
Losses Through Repudiation of Con- 
tracts—Will Protect Millers 


By Charles F. Rock 


That it should be necessary to do some- 
thing to protect the integrity of sales 
contracts and prevent wholesale losses 
thereby to the manufacturers may strike 
most men of affairs as an example of a 
deplorable condition of things in that 
particular business. That such a condi- 
tion of things does exist is, nevertheless, a 
fact in so far as the milling industry is 
concerned. It has always existed to a 
greater or less extent, and it has of late 
grown to such proportions as to be con- 
siderable of a commercial nightmare to 
the millers, 

What can be more inconsistent than 
for the miller to be held to the strict 
fulfillment of a contract with a broker, 
jobber or car-lot buyer in the face of a 
stiff advance in the market and to have 
that same buyer cancel or repudiate a 
contract because of a decline? It is 
altogether too plainly a case of “heads I 
win, tails you lose.” 

Furthermore, the fact that the miller 
feels that he is to a certain extent forced 
to put up with about so much of this kind 
of treatment places him in an undesir- 
able light with the honest and reputable 
buyer. It is manifestly unfair to the 
latter, who conscientiously respects the 
integrity of his contracts, to be placed 
in a position, through the countenancing 
of sharp practices, where his less scrupu- 
lous competitor will have an unwarranted 
advantage over him. 

From time immemorial, millers have 
been prone to put up with this wholly in- 
excusable condition of things. Of late, 
however, a strong sentiment has prevailed 
to get away from it entirely ere it proves 
ruinous to the principles of good business 
and detracts so heavily from the profits 
of the industry as to result disastrously 
to a great many investments. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the millers all along have 
wanted to see the evil eradicated in some 
way. Each one has seemingly been will- 
ing to do it “if the other fellow would,” 
but the united way out of the difficulty 
has, until recently, been lacking. 

There is every reason why the millers 
of the country should feel elated over the 
results of the efforts of certain of their 
number to eliminate speculation in flour 
by the buyer, at the expense and risk of 
the manufacturer; and in the formation 
of the. Millers’ Exchange they certainly 
are presented with the one and thorough- 
ly practical medium through which this 
object may be accomplished. This or- 
ganization was recently launched as of 
the millers, by the millers and for the 
millers, and will operate under what is 
known as the reciprocal or inter-insurance 
plan, as provided by the statutes of the 
different states, 

As stated by the articles of association, 
the members are subscribers at the Ex- 
change “for the purpose of providing 
indemnity -for loss occurring on account 
of the refusal of purchasers of their 
products in the United States to perform 
their agreements”; in other words, it is 
providing insurance for the integrity of 
sales contracts. 

Supervision of affairs is guaranteed 
by an advisory committee, elected by the 
members, and the actual management of 
the business is in the hands of an attor- 
ney in fact selected by this committee. A 
power of attorney is given by each sub- 
scriber to the attorney in fact to act for 
him, along with other subscribers, in the 
exchange of indemnity, with separate and 
limited liability; and a contract of in- 
demnity, which is the. equivalent of an 
insurance policy, is to be issued to each 
subscriber, covering upon insurable con- 
tracts. 

One’s commercial capital rating and 
credit standing is given full considera- 
tion, as is the moral risk of the purchaser 
between whom and the miller the sales 
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contract is made and submitted for insur- 
ance; and it is obvious that efforts to 
afford protection to all concerned will 
have an excellent effect in raising the 
standard of trading to a very much high- 
er plane. 

Upon default in any contract, or notice 
of intention not to perform same on the 
part of the purchaser, the assured is re- 
quired to give immediate notice to the 
attorney in fact. He is then to make 
proof of loss to this officer, and assign 
the defaulted contract and all rights of 
the assured thereunder to the attorney 
in fact for the benefit of all the sub- 
scribers pro rata, and indemnity, as pro- 
vided in the contract of the exchange, 
will be paid. 

It is then obligatory upon the attorney 
in fact to bring suit,—in his own name,— 
against the defaulter for the benefit of 
the subscribers’ at the exchange; and no 
settlement can be made upon any de- 
faulted contract insured by the exchange 
— the approval of the attorney in 

act. 

With the information that is required 
to be furnished daily to the attorney in 
fact by each and every subscriber, the 
exchange will readily be able to create a 
clearing-house for the purpose of fur- 
nishing to its members reliable informa- 
tion with reference to the condition of 
the trade in their products. This, in fact, 
is a part of the articles of association, 
and is looked upon as a decidedly impor- 
tant and valuable feature of the organi- 
zation. 

It will furnish to the subscribers of: the 
exchange a daily report of the aggregate 
sales of the different grades of flour and 
millfeed, with the prices obtained, in the 
principal markets and market sections of 
the country. This information will be 
compiled trom the daily reports of the 
actual transactions of the subscribers, 
made in support of the contracts of in- 
demnity; and must positively embrace all 
sales for shipment to points in the United 
States, and will be authentic in every 
respect. 

The value of such information will be 
appreciated. Millers will govern them- 


selves by what has actually been done the - 


previous day, as represented by the ex- 
change report sheet, and by making a 
comparison of conditions which existed 
at that time with the present market. They 
will have a true barometer: for their 
manufactured products, as they have 
access to the markets on their raw ma- 
terial, wheat, and will not be influenced 
so much by outside and unreliable in- 
formation. 

After all his figuring is done, and he 
is ready to add to his calculations what 
he considers a fair profit, the miller must 
take into consideration the “market con- 
ditions” in making his prices, and “mar- 
ket conditions” here have reference to 
the many things that continually bob up 
to affect the sales end of his business. 

The mills of the United States grind 
close to 500,000,000 bus of wheat a year, 
with a valuation of over $500,000,000. 
The capacity of all the mills of this 
country—big and small—is about 1,000,- 
000 bbls of flour daily, and the millers 
whose attention may be called to this 
article can judge the present valuation 
of this production. The United States 
census for 1909 discloses for the milling 
industry a gross capital 
$349,151,779, and the value of the prod- 
ucts $883,584,405; and these figures are 
undoubtedly on a considerably higher 
basis at the present time. 

The millers of the United States must 
know that such an industry is well worth 
the protection, promotion and safe and 
sound exploitation that is offered to it 
through the medium of the Millers’ Ex- 
change. There is no more worthy object 
for each and every one to get back of 
and give his full and energetic support to, 





World’s Wheat and Flour Stocks 


The Chicago Trade Bulletin makes this 
compilation of world’s stocks of wheat and 
flour in bushels (000’s omitted): 


o—1916——_,, 1915 





Junel Mayil Junel 

Afloat for Europe..... 63,400 57,720 51,060 
In store—Europe.....*21,760 *17,760 38,100 
Argentina ......:... 17,296 12,880 8,096 
Australia .......... 58,750 66,000 ..... 
United States ...... 88,985 97,371 40,635 
a Ee ey 63,905 74,680 15,086 
BOCRIS cs cccececsice 314,096 326,411 152,977 
*Stocks only of United Kingdom. Conti- 


nental stocks not obtainable. 
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Advertisers desiring special information 
concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 


direct with the European Department, 
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Today the market closed weak and 
declining, primarily due to a slump in 
wheat caused by liberal shipments, and 
by resales of Manitoba parcels on pas- 
sage. ‘To add to the troubles of import- 
ers, London-made flour was reduced Is. 
American and Canadian mill prices are 
easier, but not much progress has been 
made in forward positions. Recent lib- 
eral arrivals have brought in the bulk of 
the overdue flour on December-November, 
and in some cases October, bills of lading. 

American top spring patents are nomi- 
nally held at 47s 6d@48s 6d ex-store, but 
one well-known brand was offered at 
46s 6d. Minnesota patents are not worth 
more than 47s@47s 6d, and seconds about 
46s, ex-store. 

American clears are scarce on spot. 
About 45@46s would be paid for fancy 
marks, and for first clears 44s 6d@45s 
ex-store is immediately available. There 
are offers of good brands at 43s 6d, ex- 
ship, to arrive. 

Kansas hard patents are scarce. Top 
marks are worth about 45s 6d@46s 6d, 
and seconds 44s 6d@45s, ex-store. Mill 
offers of long patents at 40@4ls c.i.f. 
- have not met with much response. 

Soft winter patents on spot are rather 
scarce. Americans are held at about 47s, 
while some Canadians of the long variety 
are available at 44s, both ex-store. ‘There 
is a little Japanese flour offering at 41@ 
43s in the same position. 

Manitobas sold today at 45s 9d@46s 3d 
ex-store, while straights and long patents 
would have come at 46s 6d@47s 9d. 

There is a little Australian flour on 
spot offered at 46s ex-store, but business 
is slack. London households are now at 
46s 6d, and straights 47s. 

There have been fair receipts of low- 
grade, much of which is not fit for any- 
thing but dog biscuits, but a good deal of 
this is said to have been bought by the 
government, American selling prices are 
about 30s@3ls 6d c.i.f., while the landed 
price is 34s. 

Home-made oatmeal has advanced 3d, 
Aberdeen being 20s and Midlothian 23s 
per 112 lbs. Canadian coarse, medium 
and fine are unchanged at £18 10s ton. 

Fine middlings are steady at £12 and 
coarse middlings at £10 7s 6d ton. Bran 
is worth about £7 5s. 


ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 


Entries of foreign flour into London 
for two weeks, with the respective coun- 
tries of origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: 

May 19 May 12 


United States (Atlantic ports) 10,655 20,390 
United States (Pacific ports). ..... 11,286 
COMOES 0s dé cee hou rec cecéuane 5,887 5,225 

DOORS v0 4c co ectkovascdhonte 16,542 36,901 


Average receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 

May 19 Apr. 21 Mar. 24 

Foreign wheat* 91,655 97,861 80,549 


British wheatt ...... 1,271 3,566 6,413 
Foreign flourt ....... 40,658 32,594 23,499 
Foreign and British 
oy ee re 63,594 65,550 49,935 
*Qrs (480 lbs). fQrs (504 Ibs). tSacks 
(280 Ibs). ; 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


The calling in of some liberal amounts 
by the clearing banks made money in 
shorter supply than has been usual late- 
ly, but there is sufficient to meet all re- 
quirements. Loans have been in fair de- 
mand all the week. The day-to-day rate 


is unchanged at 31,@4 per cent and the 
rate for seven-day loans 4. 

General business in discount is almost 
non-existent, but there is a steady busi- 
ness passing in treasury bills. Discount 
rates are unchanged at 4 9-16 for three 
months’ bank bills, 454@4 11-16 for four 
months’ bills, 4% for six months’ bills, 
and 5@5¥, per cent for trade bills. The 
bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 

The New York cable transfer rate is 
easier, having dropped from $4.765% to 
$4.763, during the last two days. 


FOOD SCARCITY BOGEY 


The general public, judging from let- 
ters that appear in the press, seem to 
have got an idea in their heads that food, 
including breadstuffs, is likely to become 
scarce. The subject is constantly being 
broached in Parliament, and extremists 
have gone as far as to say that the gov- 
ernment may have to adopt food tickets 
after the fashion of the central powers. 

Members of the grain and flour trade 
who are well informed as to conditions 
regarding supplies of wheat and flour are 
confident that, although prices are high, 
largely owing to the shortage of tonnage, 
the supplies of wheat and flour are ample 
for requirements. 

Imports of wheat and flour recently 
have been in excess of requirements, 
stocks in store are steadily increasing, 
and those in a position to know what 
quantities of foodstuffs are held by the 
government believe that a considerable 
reserve will be carried over to the next 
crop season. 


GOVERNMENT WHEAT STOCKS 


The supplies of wheat held by the Brit- 
ish government have become a menace to 
the market, and the knowledge that such 
supplies are held is largely responsible 
for the prevailing dullness of the foreign 
flour trade. The government has intimat- 
ed to the trade that it will not place any 
of its supplies of wheat on the market 
before about the middle of July, and 
officials are understood to have’ further 
stated that possibly the supplies will be 
held in reserve even longer. 


WHOLE-WHEAT BREAD 


The question is to be asked in Parlia- 
ment whether the government will con- 
sider the desirability of applying compul- 
sory powers to cause an increase in the 
supply of whole-wheat flour in the United 
Kingdom and for the sale of whole-wheat 
bread, with the object of reducing the 
imports of wheat and flour, and to pro- 
mote health and economy. Mr. Long, the 
secretary of the Board of Trade, to whom 
the question will be addressed, will also 
be asked whether he has any official in- 
formation showing that only whole-wheat 
flour is now milled in Paris. 


NEW-CROP FLOURS 


The trade is showing no interest in hard 
winter wheat new-crop flours, as condi- 
tions are too uncertain to permit import- 
ers buying for shipment in July, August 
or September. Importers have not for- 
gotten their experience of last year when, 
during May, they freely bought Kansas 
new-crop flour at around 44s, and before 
they knew where they were, values had 
dropped to about 34s. Conditions this 
year as regards the price of Chicago wheat 
are very different, and unless something 
unforeseen happens the history of last 
year is not likely to be repeated. 

NOTES 

During the week a well-known Kansas 
mill offered its export patent at 40s c.i.f., 
London, but no business was done. 

The wife of James Craig, of R. Hunter 
Craig & Co. Ltd. Glasgow, died last 
week in Glasgow after a rt illness, of 
pneumonia. 


LIVERPOOL, MAY 23 
The foreign flour market remains al- 
most entirely inoperative. Larger arriv- 
als and increasing stocks have caused 
pressing liquidation of parcels in near 
positions. Buyers cannot be induced to 
bid for anything they do not absolutely 
require, and most consumers are ade- 

quately supplied for some time. 
American spring patents on spot are 
obtainable at about 44s 6d@445s c.i.f., per 
280 lbs, but no business is passing. Kan- 
sas patents have been offered as low as 
41s without finding much sale. Américan 


soft winter patents are not being dealt in . 


to any extent. A good winter patent was 
offered by a St. Louis mill at 42s. 

Canadian spring oo were offered 
at 43s 6d. Low-grades are in rather bet- 
ter demand, but parcels on spot are hard 
to sell. Buyers’ stocks are decreasing. 
American mills are asking 30s c.i.f., for 
future shipment, but this price has no 
attraction. 

Australian and Pacific Coast flours are 
not on an import level, and are neglected. 

Shipments of flour from Atlantic ports, 
including Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 4,000 280-lb sacks. 


FROM THE TRADE 


Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: Some 
large arrivals of foreign flour unsold 
have had to go into store, as it is impos- 
sible to induce buying except at slaughter 
prices. English mills, whose nominal 
price is 44s 6d for bakers, have been 
accepting 41s 6d for a really good grade, 
which is much under anything workable 
with the United States and Canada. Kan- 
sas patents were offered today at 4s 
c.i.f., and top St. Louis winters at 42s. 

There is a better inquiry for low-grades, 
as buyers are using up their stocks. Lin- 
seed cakes in good demand. American 
cakes are out of line at £14 5s c.i.f., Liv- 
erpool. There are no first-hand sellers of 
cottonseed meal, but some business was 
done by second-hand sellers on spot; com- 
bined 54 per cent prime brought £13 10s, 
and 381% per cent £13 2s 6d, ex-store. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MAY 22 

Business has been moderate, with prices 
showing little change. Imported Mani- 
toba patents were quoted at 45s 6d@4é6s, 
but did not meet with much demand, for 
home millers were offering their patents 
at 45s for delivery at the beginning of 
June. 

A good business was done in Kansas 
flours, both first and second grades com- 
ing in for attention, the former at 44s 6d 
and the latter at 42s 6d. Minnesotas were 
selling with some freedom as high as 47s. 
American soft winters in poor request, 
and were quoted at 46s 6d@47s. Cana- 
dian 90 per cents sold at 41s 9d@49s. 
All the above are ex-store prices. 

In Dundee and Aberdeen, imported 
flours had a gratifying sale. 

Imports last week at Glasgow consisted 
of 2,382 sacks flour from Canada and the 
United States, 12,675 qrs wheat, 3,048 qrs 
maize, and 1,349 sacks oatmeal. 


' IRISH MARKETS, MAY 23 


Prices for forward shipment are a 
shade weaker, and importers feel they 
are getting on a more competitive basis 
with home mills. At present there is no 
encouragement or response from the large 
buyers in the trade to take hold of flour. 
The arrivals of American flour at Belfast 
were heavy during the week. 

American spring wheat mills have 
shown more inclination to sell, and offers 
have been received at 45s, but buyers 
were not willing to purchase at this price. 
Spot flours are difficult to obtain. Kansas 
flours in the north of Ireland are almost 
out of stock. Mills have been offering 
more freely at 43s c.i.f., Belfast, prompt 


shipment. Importers’ ideas are not above 
42s. 


American soft winters for July-August 
shipment are at 43s@48s 6d c.i.f. Cana- 
dian spring wheat mills have reduced 
their prices and are pressing to sell, bui 
as importers have proportionately re 
duced their bids, no transactions of any 
importance have taken place. Export 
patents were offered at 44s, but did not 
meet with any sale. Some business in 
private brands was done at 43s. 

Linseed cakes are firmer, with a good 
demand. Cotton cakes and meal of for- 
eign manufacture are in small demand, 
and millers are obtaining full prices for 
the home-made article. 





THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


Fears of Future Shortage—Trade Confiden: 
Requirements Will Be Met—Crop 
Accounts Good 
(By Our London Correspondent.) 


Lonvon, Ene., May 24.—The wheat 
trade in this country is not only slow, but 
with few exceptions prices are easy, as 
we have the brilliant weather which de 
presses a market, bearish cables from 
both North and South America, and heavy 
shipments. 

‘The situation is seriously attracting the 
attention of the consumers. Even in Par- 
liament a scare note has been sounded, 
and extremists have given voice to fears 
lest we may have to adopt food tickets, 
after the fashion of the central empires. 
The constant discussion of the freight 
question, and the reduction in the area of 
the coming world’s crop, have contributed 
to this feeling of uneasiness as to the 
future, 

While the prices of breadstuffs are in 
a top notch, and the general cost of living 
is abnormal to a serious extent, there is 
no actual scarcity of wheat. The British 
government has exerted considerable con- 
trol, and has contrived to “deliver the 
goods” at such a rate that of late our im- 
ports have been in excess of requirements, 
and stocks are increasing. 

Moreover, the neutral countries of 
Europe and our allies have been taking 
care of their own interests, and the quan- 
tity in hand in Europe, together with the 
volume of wheat available in exporting 
countries, is sufficient to cover all de- 
mands until the close of the first half ot 
the next season. 

It is taken for granted that North 
America, a and Australia can 
this season ship much more freely than 
during the last three years. A moderate 
estimate gives the exportable surplus in 
the United States at about 192,000,000 
bus, Argentina can send us 65,000,000 or 
70,000,000, and Australia has a -surplus 
remaining of about 112,000,000—a tot«! 
of about 376,000,000 bus on hand for th: 
remainder of this season, which compares 
with 66,920,000 shipped from the same 
sources in the corresponding period 0! 
last year. 

The less favorable promise for the nex! 
crop in the United States might ultimate- 
ly tighten the market, in view of the ton- 
nage difficulty hampering Argentina and 
Australia, but that is a question of price 
rather than supply, and ample provision 
and high price are likely to be the ordcr 
of the day for some time to come, unless 
there is some unforeseen development 
with regard to the war. 

In this country the outlook for autum!- 
sown wheat is excellent, and spring wheat 
is receiving considerable t from the 
~ = ae 

n France spring-sown grain is makinz 
rapid growth after the foeuat check to 
germination and development. 

Spain has better than for 
many years, and Italian farmers count 
upon a full average yield. In Russia the 
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autumn-sown crop emer from the snow 
cover in bear form, has _ _— 
highly satisfactory progress. spring 
sell will not show any great reduc- 


tion. ; 

North African advices are favorable, 
and Tunis reports that the authorities 
will purchase the crop, but it is probable 
that the French government is the real 
buyer. 

The position in India is well illustrated 
by the fact that the estimated yield in the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, Bengal, 
and the North West Province shows an 
aggregate shortage on the year of 69,- 
032,000 bus. 





WEST INDIAN CONDITIONS 





Reports Tell of Sharp Improvement and 
General Prosperity—Purchasing Power 
Greater and Collections Good 

An American banking-house recently 
made in through g connec- 
tions in Gabe and Porto Rico regarding 
the eral business situation in those 
‘slanted with particular reference to flour 
trade possibilities, credit and collections. 
The replies, as here summarized, indicate 
a present high state of prosperity in both 
islands. ‘The banks, here designated by 
number only, are the strongest-in the two 
islands; included in the list is also an 
expression from a large New York bank 
with important West Indies connections. 


CUBA 


Bank No. 1, Havana: “In regard to 
the flour business, this is altogether in the 
hands of American manufacturers, and, 
notwithstanding the present high prices 
ruling and the difficulties of transporta- 
tion, the demand has not in any way 
diminished, and dealers report good sales 
and satisfactory collections from con- 
sumers in Havana and interior points.” 


Bank No. 2, Matanzas: “Never in the. 


history of the island has there been such 
a prosperous condition as at the present 
time. It is the general belief that the 
full value of the sugar crop now being 
harvested will reach a total of $250,000,- 
000, considerably above normal in value 
and amount of production. We see no 
reason why flour business here at the 
present time should not represent a very 
inviting field to your millers.” 

Bank No. 3, Havana: “The general 
prospects in Cuba are at present very 
good, due to the increased prices of 
sugar, Which commodity, as you are 
probably aware, forms the basis of this 
island’s financial structure, and on which 
all other business is more or‘ less de- 
pendent. We do not know of any cir- 
cumstances harmful to the flour trade in 
this island, and believe that the conditions 
governing same are normal.” 

Bank No. 4, Sawtraco: “We are glad 
to tell you that conditions in eastern Cuba 
were never more prosperous. Our last 
coffee crop was an abundant one, and 
prices ruled higher than for years, while 
our staple product, sugar, was large in 
crop and brought high prices, the result 
being that collections are more promptly 
paid than in any year we have experi- 
enced. Present p would seem to 
argue a continuance of our prosperity 
for at least another year.” 

Bank No. 5, Havana: “Business con- 
ditions in this country are the most satis- 
factory that have been seen for many 
years. As you are aware, the production 
of this country is principally sugar, which 
is selling at about 5c lb, which represents 
more than three times the cost of produc- 
tion. The output of sugar in the present 
crop is estimated at nearly 3,000,000 tons, 
and this will enable you to figure what it 
means in conneetion with the financial 
conditions of the country, the or geen ra 
of which is about two and a half million 
people. 

“Money is plentiful, and it is being 
offered by banks and private ple at 
rates at below the average of previous 
years. Other Cuban products obtain reg- 
ular good prices, with the exception of 
tobacco, which, on account of the impos- 
sibility of shipping to the European mar- 
kets, of which __ Aeobhea is usually the 
most important, has experienced heavy 
difficulties, and consequently the produc- 
7 of same has Pe ae considerably 
of late. 

“Stocks and bonds are quoted at very 
high rates; d ts in the banks are un- 


usually high, and there is a good deal of 
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work going on in the undeveloped sec- 
tions of the country.” 

Bank No. 6, Havana: “With exception 
of the extreme western part of the d, 
comprising the ter part of the prov- 
ince of Pinar del Rio, which is the tobacco 
section, the island is in a very high state 
of prosperity, which promises to continue 
for at least a year or two more.” 

Bank No. 7, New Yorx: “Both islands 
are largely dependent on the sugar and 
tobacco industries, and as a result of the 
high prices prevailing for the first named 
on account of the war, money has been 
very plentiful at both points and large 
fortunes have been made by those inter- 
ested in this line. 

“Further, the Cuba Cane Sugar Corpo- 
ration purchased a number of the largest 
Centr: in Cuba, which has brought a 
great deal of money to the island. Pres- 
ent indications are that the sugar indus- 
try may prosper for the next one or two 
years, and it would seem that general 
business should reflect this ey oa 

“As regards the flour business in these 
islands, it would seem that this should 
depend, like other commodities, on gen- 
eral conditions prevailing, that is, in 
making sales to merchants. This can be 
done with greater safety, of course, when 
prosperity prevails.” 


PORTO RICO 


Banx No. 1, Saw Juan: “In our opin- 
ion the present condition and outlook for 
the future are much better than they 
have been at any time within the last 
three years. To take our industries in the 
order of their size, we ‘would say that 
sugar, owing to the cancellation of the 
free sugar clause and the high prices due 
to the European war, is in better shape 
than at any time within the last three or 
four years. 

“Our present crop is very large and 
should give a value of $12,000,000 more 
than last year. Most of the Centrals are 
in excellent shape; of those which were in 
the hands of receivers, some have already 
been reorganized and we anticipate that 
possibly not more than one or two will 
still continue in the hands of the court. 

“Tobacco is selling at unheard-of prices. 
The production was somewhat restricted 
this year, owing to reserves on hand, but 
the demand has been exceedingly brisk 
and prices increased from 25 to 50 per 
cent. 

“The last crop of coffee was a very 
short one, amounting to probably not over 
50 per cent. The prices realized were 

by those who were able to hold. On 
the whole, the owners of coffee estates 
have had a very hard time for the last 
two years, due to the sho and some- 
what lower prices in the beginning of 
the 1915 crop. On the whole, we feel that 
conditions have improved very greatly.” 

Banx No. 2, San Juan: “During the 
years 1912, 1913 and part of 1914, con- 
ditions here were unfavorable, and pros- 
pects even more so, owing to the fact 
that it was apparent free sugar would 
have to be contended with in view of 
legislation passed by the United States 
Congress. e war, however, caused an 
improved market for sugar, and Congress 
has now reversed its position in the mat- 
ter of the tariff. Conditions have im- 
proved, and at the present time are gen- 
erally very satisfactory. Prospects for 
the next year or two are excellent; in 
fact, could not be better. A very large 
amount of money is being made by the 
sugar —_ here which, of course, af- 
fects lines of business. 

“Tobacco prices have also been high; 
the only line which has not had great 
prosperity is coffee, and even in that case 
conditions have not been bad except in 
one or two sections where the crop was 
short. In short, conditions at the present 
time generally have never been better in 
our ——— here, and we cannot re- 
gard the pros for the next two or 
more years other than excellent.” 

Banx No. 3, Saw Juan: “The big busi- 
ness here is the manufacture of sugar, 
and as you know the price of that com- 
modity is especially high now. A large 
amount of money is coming into the 
island, and it is doubtful if financial 
outlook was ever better.” 

Banx No. 4, Mayacvuez: “Business in 
general is not as good as it was some time 
ago. This was caused principally by the 
very short coffee crop the past year, in 
which the merchants in general are more 
or less interested.” 











The Miller’s Mother Goose 
GOOSEY, GOOSEY 
Goosey, goosey salesman, 
Wherefore do you wander 
Up the line and down the line 
Looking for an order? 





Why don’t you pick a small man 
And let him say his prayers 

Then make him sign the dotted line 
Or throw him down the stairs? 


THE JOVIAL BEGGAR 
There was a jovial beggar 
Who had a wooden leg, 
Lame from his cradle 
And forced for to beg. 
A bag for his wheat, 
Another for his rye, 





A little bottle by his side 


To drink when he is dry. 
Who would not be a beggar, 
In springtime or in fall, 
A jovial sort of beggar, 
With the wooden leg and all? 
* * 
The Faddist Fireside 
“What a very charming apartment,” 
said Mrs. Brown’s caller. 
“Isn’t it?” said Mrs. Brown. “We have 
six lovely rooms besides the gluten room.” 
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But I think we will soon have to; get our 
own baker. 


“A gluten room, that must be some- 
thing new.” 
“Oh, my gracious, we could not do 





. 
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without a gluten room. You see my hus- 
hand wei two hundred and seventy, 
Louise is quite delicate, Robert is over- 
grown for his Marion has been badly 
run down since last fall, Arthur is barely 
recovered from a fever, and I suffer 
greatly from fallen arches; so we are all on 
a diet, and Dr. Matthews said the best 
thing to do was to put in our own gluten 
baking-room. Mostly the janitor attends 
to it, but I think we will soon have to get 
our own baker, for we are using about a 
hundred and eighty loaves a week now.” 

“But do you like it?” inquired Mrs. 
Brown’s caller. 

“Like it?” said Mrs. Brown, “yes, in- 
deed; we like it just as much as you do 
having pink eye, or having your house 
burgled, or wearing three-year-old styles 
or being divorced. So sorry you must 
leave. Come again soon, won’t you? 
Good-by.” 

Heimer. 








| Special: Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—AT ONCE, A FLOUR PACKER; 
steady position. Address Bemmels Mill- 
ing Co., Lisbon, N. D. 





SPRING WHEAT MILL NEEDS SERVICES 
of live flour salesman for western Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. Address 62, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE 
of feed mill and flour blending outfit and 
help on the floor; new and up-to-date 
plant. The Letherman-Gehman Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio. ' 





SALES-MANAGER FOR RYE AND CERE- 
al mill; immediate employment to com- 
petent man who can invest a small 
amount in the business. Address 46, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN QUALIFIED TO SELL BAK- 
ery trade in the East by spring wheat 
mill; no has-beens, only men who can 
show successful record will be considered; 
state experience, age, salary expected and 
references. Address 74, care Northwestern 
-Miller, Minneapolis. 








LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL WANTS 
high-grade salesman for southern trade; 
unless capable of earning $3,000 to $5,000 
per year net, please don’t reply; state ex- 
perience, volume of sales, references, in 
first communication. Address 73, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—MAN OF SUPERIOR ABILITY 
and thorough experience to act as general 
sales-manager for mill of over 2,000 bbis; 
would have general supervision of sales 
with room for wider duties; salary in 
keeping; only men of tested capability 
and favorable reputation need apply; give 
age, experience, references and salary ex- 
pected. Address 80, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








COMPETENT FLOUR MAN, WITH EIGHT 
years’ office and road experience, wishes 
to represent a flour of character. Address 
81, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH SOME 
good hard or soft wheat milling concern 
which is or will be needing a capable head 
miller. Address Perry Williams, Knob- 
noster, Mo. 


AS BOOKKEEPER OR AUDITOR; EX- 
perienced, reliable, up-to-date, married; no 
bad habits; want permanent position. Ad- 
dress “Bookkeeper,” 4036 Lexington Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. . 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 5600 
bbis capacity; will guarantee the very 
highest results or no pay for trial month; 
have tools; the Dakatas preferred. Ad- 
dress John Pease, Aberdeen, 8. D. 


POSITION WANTED—EXPERIENCE OF 
lifetime in milling, from Texas to North 
Dakota, of all kinds of wheat; would like 
two weeks’ notice. Address Gathman 37, 
Expert Miller, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 











(Continued on next page.) 


SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








BY HIGH CALIBER SALESMAN, WIDE 
acquaintance, desires to negotiate with 
spring or Kansas mill for Illinois terri- 
tory. Address “Flour Salesman,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago. 


AS HEAD MILLER BY EXPERIENCED 
wide-awake miller; would like to get in 
touch with some good milling firm, any 
sized mill in United States or Canada; 
highest references, Address 68, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BY PRACTICAL HEAD MILLER; 15 
years’ experience in mills; head miller up 
to 600 bbls, second miller up to 3,000 
bbis; am 33 years old, married, strictly 
temperate; references furnished. Address 
F. Sabo, Box 1322, Woodlawn, Pa. 





A FIRST-CLASS ENGINEER WANTS PO- 
sition in mill or engine room; have good 
references; own indicator and have had 
lots of experience; sober, industrious and 
competent; state salary. Address 67, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER ™ 


WANTED—GOOD, STEADY POSITION AS 
head miller, by a married man; can mill 
anything in the line of milling and get 
results in yield and quality; have my own 
tools; can come at once and furnish the 
best of references, if required; state best 
wages paid. Address 63, care Northwest- 

‘ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON- 
dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000. Address 6, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BARGAIN—MILL, 75 BBLS, IN _ SAS- 
katchewan; big local trade in flour and 
feed; excess of farmers’ wheat; steam 
power; cordwood around $2; owners not 
millers, will sell interest at sacrifice; good 
chance for practical miller; electrically 
lighted, railroad track to mill; all ma- 
chinery up to date; 300 acres farm land in 
connection with mill can be acquired on 
easy terms. Address 36, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








POSITION OF TRUST DESIRED BY MAR- 
ried man (42) with milling company in 
western Canada; nine years in present 
position as grain buyer; experienced in 
handling grain at large and small mills. 
Address 69, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


< 
NEW ENGLAND FLOUR SALESMAN, 39 
years old, 10 years’ experience, open for 
engagement with mill that has the goods; 
well acquainted with bakers; best of ref- 
erences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress 78, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


BY COMPETENT HEAD MILLER, 20 
years’ experience in mills up to 2,000 bbls 
capacity, hard and soft wheat; am 37 
years old; married, with small family; 
strictly temperate; references furnished. 
Address 32, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL NOT LESS 
than 500 bbls, by practical miller with 
long experience in large and medium-sized 
mills; best reasons for wishing change; 
western United States or Canada pre- 
ferred. Address 72, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 














MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—A LOT OF SECOND-HAND 
machinery, including an oat groat ma- 
chine, a large batch mixer, a small batch 
mixer, and a small stalk cutter; most 
items only used a short while; attractive 
price if interested. Address Box 29, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—ONE PRACTICALLY NEW 
Twin City cross compound engine, rope 
drive, in perfect condition; size 14 and 
28 by 36 inches, capable of developing 
from 300 to 380 h-p; only run about four 
years; also one 500 h-p. Cochrane feed 
water heater, one Twin City belt drive 
condenser, two tubular boilers 64 inches 
by 18 feet, licensed for 125 lbs steam 
pressure; one Smith Vale steam-driven fire 
pump; one belt drive boiler feed pump, 
together with all steam gauges, vacuum 
gauges, piping, fittings, and everything 
that goes with a first-class steam plant; 
this is no junk, but a first-class steam 
plant in every respect; reason for selling, 
have put in electric power. Address Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. 








AN EXPERIENCED AND SUCCESSFUL 
flour salesman who is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with Iowa trade desires connection 
with some first-class mill; best of refer- 
ences both as regards selling ability and 
character. Address 77, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED PACKAGE CEREAL MAN 
open for position, capable of taking full 
charge of sales management and promo- 
tion work; highest references; married; 
temperate; either United States or Canada. 
Address B. J. W., care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Lumsden Building, Toronto. 








WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
in 200 to 300 bbl mill or as second in 
larger; 18 years’ experience; have been 
seven years in last place; age 38, mar- 
ried; prefer middle states or Northwest; 
references furnished. Address 50, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE 


One Steam Boiler, 72 in. x 18 ft., 70 4-in. 
flues, flush front including trimmings, re- 
flued within last year, shaker grates; one 
Steam Boiler, 72 in. x 18 ft.. 58 4-in. flues, 
flush front including trimmings, reflued 
within last year, shaker grates; both have 
130 Ibs. working pressure allowed by insur- 
ance company, in good condition; built 
by Wm. Bros Brothers. Also one Triplex 
Boiler Feed Pump, belt driven, one steam 
driven; one Stillwell open heater and other 
engine accessories and pullies. Discontinued 
steam plant account installing electricity. 
Write us for inspection and detailed’ infor- 
mation. Address Claro Milling Company, 
Waseca, Minn. 








AS MANAGER, ASSISTANT MANAGER OR 
sales-manager with good Kansas milling 
concern; have proved my ability in 15 
years’ experience; know the work thor- 
oughly; can give excellent references; now 
employed and have good reason to seek 
change. Address 417, care Northwestern 
Miller, 231-232 Exchange Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY MARRIED MAN, 35 
years old, who is strictly temperate, steady 
and reliable, and who is not afraid of 
doing extra work around mill besides run- 
ning same; I want a place which will be 
a permanent one for the right man, as I 
have a family and wish to settle down, 
and prefer small town handy to school 
and church; small or medium-sized mill 
preferred; can come any time. Address 
71, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


Estabrook Puts you on a wheat 
buying and milling 
Laboratory equality with the 


Service biggest mills in 


the world 
The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 








Good Mill Account Wanted 


for the State of Michigan, on a brokerage 
basis. My warehouse at Detroit with private 
switch enables me to make deliveries over 
the entire state. Western mills wanting to 
develop business in the state invited to cor- 
respond, W. R. FARRAND, Detroit, Mich. 











For Handling Grain 


There’s nothing equal to Caldwell’s 


June 21, 1916 





A. E. BAXTER 


Engineering & Appraisal Co. 





Milling Engineers 





BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Designed and Equipped this Plant for 


MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Milling Capacity, 12,000 Bushels 


Fire Proof Storage, 90,000 Bushels 








1916—1917 


The Miller’s Almanac 


A Trade Reference Book 


Full of Statistics and Information Valuable to 


Flour Jobbers 
Grain Dealers 


Millers 
Bakers 


Elevator Managers 
Millfeed Jobbers 


Grain Exporters 
Public Men 


Railroad Officials 
Flour Importers 


Expressions from a few who have received the Almanack follow: 


H. S. Helm, general manager Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis: 
“It will be kept and used for a stand- 
ard reference book in our office.” 

H. P. Gallaher, vice-president and 
manager Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis: “It is a 
most valuable book of reference.”’ 

F. H. Ellis, general superintendent 
Imperial Elevator Co., Minneapolis: 
“It contains an immense amount of 
valuable information in the way of 
statistics, etc.” 

R. L. Groff, National Milling Co., 
Minneapolis: ‘‘Contains a lot of val- 
uable information.” 

William Fulton, manager Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis: ‘““‘We 
will find it very useful.” 


E. N. Fairchild, president Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Milling Co: “It is very 
complete, and will be most useful 
to us.” 

Rodney J. Anderson, secretary Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, 
Mont: “We find this a very valuable 
record to be referred to during the 
year.” 

G. M. Palmer, president Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn: “As 
usual it is full of valuable informa- 
tion and we appreciate your sending 
it to us.” 

W. C. Hermann, Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., Waseca, Minn: “It is so 
full of valuable information.” 

R. A. Goerz, secretary Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co: “It 
containg information of great value.” 


M. Maynard, Howard. Wheat and 


Helicoid. This screw conveyor is regu- 
larly made from 4-inch to 16-inch diam- 
eter, capacities 100 to 5,000 bushels per 
hour. Helicoid occupies less space, re- 
quires less power to operate, costs less St. Louis, Mo: “We find it a book of 


Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneap- 
olis: ‘“‘We find it very interesting and PS PR lag mage TA ag —— ge 
useful. . manacks contain a great deal of val- 
William Murdoch, Chase Bag Co., uable information and are very much 
appreciated.” 
William De La Barre, engineer and 
treasurer Minneapolis Water Power 


to begin with and less to maintain valuable information and shall make 
good use of it.” 


than any other form of grain conveyor. 
Supplied with or without steel boxes. oa. “~; _—— ee aaa Gane, Companies: “Like former issues, it is 
. pe 0., a a , a: interesting, useful and very accept- 
Large stock of standard sizes always Makes a valuable addition to our bie. It contains an abundance of 
on hand. statistical library. information and data, difficult to ob- 
Omand, Toronto, 


Send for Catalog 38 R. Baird, W. C. tain elsewhere. There is nothing like 
“I find the Almanack very 


Canada: it for handy reference and quick en- 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


useful and interesting.” lightenment on numerous subjects.”’ 
Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 


New York: Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Price 50 Cents Copy 


Church St. 
Address THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Dallas, Texas: 711 Main St. 
manufacture d : fi 
Minneapolis, Minn., or Branch Offices 


With our modern equipment we economicall 
eads, Legs, etc. Ask for prices. 


First-class Steel Conveyor Boxes, Elevator 




















